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Tur Christian Leader says the 
Bible has three claims on mankind’s 
attention, as history, as literature and for 
its religious doctrines. If it had said 
religious inspiration, we should have 
entirely agreed. 


——— 


Tue Pope has declared against cre- 
mation as being too pagan, but the /x- 
dependent asks why it is any worse to 
cremate dead bodies now than it was the 
living bodies of Huss, Ridley, Bruno 
and Latimer, several centuries ago. 


YEAR by year the work for the 
young grows in interest, that of relig- 
lous no less than secular instruction. 
“Even before the church do I value 
the Sunday-school, for it is the seed of 
the faith,” writes a correspondent, when 


enclosing a dollar membership to the 
W.U.S.S. Society. 


Tue following frank criticism from 
one of our denominational exchanges 
applies so well to all religious bodies 
that we cannot refrain from printing it: 
_“The teaching of Methodism is that 

actually implants life from his 
own béing in the regenerate soul, but 
there are not so many Methodists after 
all who seriously and actually believe 
it. They are very much like the man 
Whose son, when asked what his fath- 
*r's Occupation was, said he was a Bap- 
lst, but he did not do much atit. If all 
Who call themselves Methodists were 
‘tirred to the depths of their being by 


this conviction the world could not re- 
sist the mighty power of this divine 
life so realized. With most of us this 
great truth is a shibboleth, which we 
repeat thoughtlessly with no conception 
of its tremendous import. If we. ac- 
tually realized that God would give to 
us a love and a life that was the expres- 
sion of his own life commingling with 
ours, this would become the most sacred 
thing inexistence, Its authority would 
be supreme.” 


Ar the last meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Chicago Institute, the 
following resolution was passed with 
hearty unanimity, and is inserted here 
without consultation with the senior 
editor: 


“In acknowledgment of the signal ser- 
vices rendered totheChicagolInstitute for 
Instruction in Religion,Morals,and Lit- 
erature,by its founder and loyal member, 
Rev. J. Ll. Jones, both in the labors of 
organization and the prominent share 
he has taken in the administration of 
its affairs since; and in recognition of the 
continued faith and courage he has shown 
in the work, which has met with such 
undoubted and deserved success, be it, 
by the officers, Resolved: that we spread 
on record our sense of obligation to 
Mr. Jones for his unremitting efforts in 
this work, and our sense of its high 
dignity and worth; deeming it only just 
that one who has borne so large a share 
of the burden and responsibility should 
receive this official expression of ac- 
knowledgment and thanks. 


Tue Presbyterians, according to the 
report of the assembly, gain from oth- 
er churches, more than half as many 
preachers as they graduate from their 
own theological schools,—considerably 
more than one-third of their total sup- 
ply. The fact is suitably deplored. 
Dr. Patterson said “ Our large draft 
on other denominations is a great 
peril to the harmony and unity of 
our church.” Here-again we notice a 
difference between Presbyterians and 
ourselves. We _ cordially welcome 
among us the converts from other de- 
nominations. And is it not apparent 
that all our serious denominational 
troubles have originated with men born 
and bred among us? Such native Uni- 
tarians as Emerson, Parker, Abbot,and 
—but we forbear! Still the chief fear 
of the Presbyterian body is that it may 
“catch up with its heretics.” Hitherto 
it has never done so. We lose no sleep 
over this danger. In fact we are get- 
ting used to the catching-up business. 
And it does us good. 


Mr. CuHapwick writes a letter to 
the Register describing the impres- 
sions received during his recent visit to 
Chicago. As with all the world, the 
wide geographical stretch of our three- 
sided city and the imposing architectu- 
ral structures which adorn it on every 
hand, impressed him first. He speaks 
of Marshall Field’s wholesale establish- 
lishment as “that severely splendid build- 
ing,” before which he stood and watch- 
ed the 1650 employes stream out one 
Saturday afternoon. The Auditorium 
he thinks he would like better without 
the tower. Concerning the Western 
Conference, the objective point of his 
visit, he speaks this word of brotherly 
reassurance to our friends at the east: 
“T will only say that, if at any time 
Boston or any oe region runs short 
or gets out of ‘pure Christianity’ or 
‘Channing Unitarianism,’ it has only 
to send on to the Western Conference 
fora upply. That has enough and to 
spare of these commodities. I have 
never attended any Unitarian meeting 


at which there was a more lively sense 
of the dignity and glory of our Unita- 
rian tradition, a more awed and _ tender 
sense of infinite and eternal things, a 
more hopeful outlook on the other side 
of death, a more simply natural and 
human reverence for Jesus of Naza- 
reth. As between the Conference’s 
troublesome ‘negations,’ ‘ Righteous- 
ness and Truth and Love,’ and Mr. 
Sunderland’s basis, ‘ Fellowship in 
worship with all'who worship, in doing 
good with all who do good, in inquiry 
with all who inquire,’ the difference, if 
any, is perhaps the smallest that ever 
kept apart men who belong together.” 


It was through parliamentary en- 
tanglements and lack of vigilance on 
the part of its friends more than through 
any intelligent objection to the plan, as 
it seemed to us, that the scheme of Mr. 
Horton, for the presentation of twenty- 
four names on an Australian ballot, 
(out of which six were to be elected) 
by future nominating committees of the 
A. U. A. was rejected. 


BreTTeER than the election of either Mr. 
Hosmer or Mr. Effinger upon the Board 
of the A. U. A., was the honorable agi- 
tation of the question of fellowship, se- 
cured on the platform of that organiza- 
tion at its recent Anniversary. Life is 
better than complacency, progress is 
more valuable than peace. The Uni- 
tarian dody is worth but little compared 
with the Unitarian spirit. If the Uni- 
tarian sect was somewhat injured, the 
Unitarian movement was greatly ad- 
vanced by that discussion. 


Mr. BATCHELOR explained on the plat- 
form of the A.U.A. the reason why he 
declined to preach the Western Confer- 
ence sermon while he was agent of the 
A. U. A., om the score that he had also 
declined any attentions from the oppo- 
sition. He refused recognition of either 
party. But in the explanation, as in his 
decision, he seems to forget that in ac- 
cepting the position at all, not only the 
wishes but the demands of the opposi- 
tion was recognized. His appearance 
in the field at all was evidence that the 
A. U. A. was intending to ignore its 
relations to the Western Conference. 
There is adifference between the im- 
partiality of neglect and the impartial- 
ity of appreciation, the recognition of 
neither and the recognition of both. If 
the A. U. A. is to be the “central 
body ” and “national organization” it 
can be such only by recognizing all 
sides, not by zgvoring all parties, for 
then it will have no constituency except 
that “ tertium quid ” such as Browning 
has interpreted in the fourth part of 
“The Ring and the Book,” finding 
merit nowhere and truth in nothing. 


SECRETARY REYNOLDS, as we un- 
derstood his words, reiterated the state- 
ment in the discussion at Boston the 
other day that for the A. U. A. to 
recognize the present position and work 
of the W.U.C. as worthy the fellow- 
ship and co-operation of the A. U. A. 
would be to render the trustees of that 
body fit for “only one place, and that 
the penitentiary ;” and yet the ather day 
the agent of the A. U. A. was out in 
Colorado to assist in organizing the 
Rocky Mountain Conference, which 
was done without a flavor of difference 
in the spirit of its expressed purpose 
from that of the Western Cealakence. 
and the other organizations with the 
suspected “ethical basis.” We think 


the agent of the A. U. A. was in the 
line of A. U. A. work, when he 
helped organized that Conference on 
an open basis and used A. U. A. funds 


to do it with. It is not a question of 
rejecting the “ foundation on which the 
Association stands,” but of rejecting 
the interpretation of that foundation 
which Secretary Reynolds and his as- 
sociate directors have insisted upon. 
They have ventured to say that a re- 
ligious organization, pledged to “ wel- 
come to its fellowship all workers for 
truth, righteousness and love” is not 
standing for “pure Christianity.” It 
is simply a question of interpretation. 
The time has come when that Associa- 
tion, through its legally-constituted 
delegates, must consider what it means 
by pure Christianity. We are glad 
that this question is to be brought up 
on its merits, disassociated from per- 
sonalities and organizations, according 
to the notice given elsewhere of the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Payne. 
But this amendment cannot be voted 
upon, as we understand it, until the 
year 1592, as the by-laws require one 
year’s notice for an amendment. For 
a Christian body to declare that its 
sympathies and fellowship are co-ex- 
tensive with morality, and that piety 
must be no narrower word than good- 
ness, will be a great celebration of the 
Columbian festival, the four hundredth 
anniversary of America. 


EXPANDING LINES. 

The most important deliberations at 
the recent Boston Anniversary meetings 
are reported by our colleague. We 
have room left only for a few reflec- 
tions, and those of a most encouraging 
and hopeful character. It wasa grow- 
ing day to American Unitarianism, that 
Tuesday in which the suppressed ques- 
tion of fellowship with the Western 
Conference was taken up out of the 
well, and freely discussed on the open 
platform. It was the beginning of a 
mind-awakening and heart-quickening 
discussion of fundamental questions, 
which will not end until it has done for 
the east, what it has already done for so 
many churches in the west, aroused the 
prophetic spirit, awakened thought, and 
deepened the zeal and self-sacrifice of 
the people. 

To interject between two Sundays’ 
preaching at Chicago a trip to Boston, 
to attend meetings at all hours of the 
day and night, to make eight or nine 
speeches of one’s own, besides listening 
to countless others, the whole bathed in 
an atmosphere of cordiality and friend- 
ly greeting, would be wearisome to the 

esh were it not so exhilarating to the 
spirit. The Semor Editor of this pa- 
per was not able to reach Boston in 
time for the Monday meetings and the 
hospitalities at Mr. Herford’s; but after 
a delightful day amid the green fields 
of New York he did arrive in time for 
the Tuesday meetings. 

Wednesday and not Friday, owing to 
the complications of Decoration Day, 
was the Free Religious Association 
Day. This year at least the emphasis 
was strongly upon the second word of 
the title at the meetings of the Associa- 
tion. This is as it should be, because 
this organization has always fully av- 
preciated the imperative value of tle 
first word. Dr. Francis Abbot was 
there to plead in noble words for ener- 
getic organizations along the liberal 
lines which the Association has main- 
tained. Mr. Percival Chubb of London 
showed the religiousness of the spirit 
as well as of the work of Arthur Toyn- 
bee, the lamented philanthropist, and 
joined with Mr. Hale of the night before 
in a tribute to Ralph Waldo Emerson 
as the real prophet of the broader faith 
in England asin America. Mrs, Chant, 
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whose voice charmed large audiences 
at many meetings, spoke here. Mr. 
Hinckley of Florence and Mr. Jones 
of Chicago also spoke in the morning. 
In the afternoon, the Association turned 
its face to the eastward, and by the tes- 
mony from the Orient, showed how the 
western world is about to pay back its 
debt to those older countries from which 
light first came. 

The festivals of both the Unitarians 
and the Free Religious Association 
occurred simultaneously on Thursday 
evening, and many like the writer took 
in a slice of each. On the platform of 
the former the inspiring word of the 
evening was by Sherman Hoar, son of 
the venerable Rockwood Hoar of 
Concord. In his welcome to. the 
ministers he proved himself a veritable 
“chip of the old block,” as he magnifi- 
cently pleaded with the ministers that 
they hold high the standard of public 
honor, and that they demand the in- 
tegrity in public offices which is exacted 
in private affairs. ‘The spirit at the 
l'ree Religious festival was more elec- 
tric and spontaneous than that at the 
Unitarian festival; perhaps it was be- 
cause these exercises were directed by 
a woman, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
with a grace and an eloquence that was 
delightful. Perhaps it was because the 
music was furnished by the pupils of 
Mrs. Spencer’s sister, Miss Garlin, of 
Providence. These sweet young girls 
showed such artistic training that their 
singing was artless, simple, and on that 
account sacred, Perhaps also the pres- 
ence of the youngmen, Revs. A. W. 
Martin, of Chelsea, and Paul Froth- 
ingham of New Bedford, was one ele- 
ment of elasticity at this meeting. The 
latter by his earnest spirit and forceful 
sentences proved himself worthy his 
name. The epigram of the evening, 
perhaps of the week, was thrown off 
by Mr. Frothingham when he spoke 
of the average Unitarianism as having 
a liberal bark but a conservative bite. 

Four, out of the six speakers at the 
F. R. A. Festival, were Unitarian min- 
isters. 

Of the various woman suttfrage, edu- 


cational, Sunday-school, Unity Club, 


Browning and Meadvilie-school meet- 
ings, of which we had a bit, we have 
no time to speak. Everywhere we 
caught the most cordial accents of pro- 
gress, a devout desire for untramelled 
thought and undogmatic _ religion. 
Everywhere the open fellowship for 
which Unity stands,and for which the 
Western Conference has openly de- 
clared, was either implied or asserted. 
Everywhere there was evidence that 
the American Church,that is to be based 
upon a religious purpose, rather than 
rimmed around by a doctrinal fence, is 
coming. The part which eastern Uni- 
tarianism has to play in the develop- 
ment of this great church of the future, 
is great, if it accepts its opportunity. If 
it declines this, it will only be so much 
the worse for its kind of Unitarianism. 
The “* Church of the Spirit,” for which 
Mr. Hale spoke in the noblest speech 
of the week, as we heard then, is inev- 
itable. Let the discussion go on, let 
our courage be unabated. We come 
back to our work more strongly per- 
suaded than ever that the greatest 
stronghold of Western Conference 
Unitarianism, the Unitarianism that is 
challenged on account of its breadth, 
whose Christianity is questioned be- 
cause it refuses to endanger the spirit 
by insisting upon the letter, is found in 
Massachusetts. With the patience 
which becomes easy, backed by such 
love as Boston affords, let the good 
work continue. 


—— ee 


THE BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES, 


For the third time in nineteen years 
it was the writer’s good fortune to be 
in Boston during ap ay me: week, 
and to attend most of the Unitarian 
meetings, together with the meetings 
of the Free Religious Association, and 
the pleasant festival and supper of the 
Women’s Suffrage Associations, on the 
evening of Wednesday. With this 
limited experience one can hardly com- 
pare the recent meetings with those of 
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average years in respect of interest and 
helpfulness; but the renewal of fellow- 
ships, the meeting of old friends and 
the making of new,—all this is a glad- 
ness of each day, apart from the interest 
of whatever is said from pulpit or upon 
platform. There were few represen- 
tatives at the Unitarian meetings from 
the West. Among the ministers were 
Mr, Thayer, of Cincinnati, Mr, Sny- 
der of St. Louis, Mr. Crooker of Mad- 
ison, Mr. Utter of Chicago, together 
with Mr. Jones, of Chicago, and Mr. 
Hosmer of Cleveland,—the last two 
representing officially the Western 
Conference as well as their respective 
churches. The writer reached Boston 
late on Monday, but in season to take in 
the last hour of the ministers’ very pleas- 
ant reception under Mr. Herford’s hos- 
pitable roof,the new parsonage in Chest- 
nut street. Morning devotional meet- 
ings were held at King’s Chapel daily 
and were well attended. On Tuesday 
the annual business meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association was 
held in Tremont Temple, beginning 
promptly at nine o’clock, Hon. Geo. 5. 
Hale in the chair. Delegates and life- 
members (in what proportion one could 
not say) occupied the floor, these having 
right of ballot; visitors occupied the 
galleries. The Committee on nomina- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year 
made their report through Dr. Cord- 
ner, chairman,—the report previously 
published in the Christian Register. 
There was but one name in the list 
from west of New York,—thatpf Dr. 
Thomas L, Eliot, of Portland, Oregon, 
and certainly no name was worthier to 
be placed upon the Board. There had 
been considerable criticism of the nom- 
inations in private before this annual 
meeting, which came to the surface in 
two or three propositions for new 
methods of nomination in the future. 
Rev. Edward E. Hale thought that the 
Mississippi Valley should be _ repre- 
sented upon the new list and proposed 
the name of Rev. F. L. Hosmer, of 
Cleveland, saying that he should voté 
for Mr. Hosmer and asking others 
like-minded to do the same. Secretary 
Reynolds thought the list wisely se- 
lected and that it was desirable to have 
a representative from the Pacific coast. 
Much time was givell to the discussion 
of the proposed methods for future 
nominations, and it was nearly noon 
when the balloting for officers for the 
ensuing year began. At this point 
Mr. Hosmer rose and asked leave to 
say a few words, as his name had been 
kindly suggested by Dr. Hale. He 
appreciated the honor of being upon 
the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion, and yet more than the honor he 
appreciated the confidence and good 
will expressed by such votes as might 
possibly be given him. But with 
thanks to his friend, Dr. Hale, and to 
such as might be like-minded, he felt 
obliged to withdraw his mame. He 
could not accept a position at present 
upon the Board, even if he might per- 
chance be elected, and he would frankly 
state why. For seventeen years he 
had been connected with the Western 
Unitarian Conference. He knew the 
men and women who have been con- 
nected with that Conference, who are 
connected with it to-day. He knew 
their spirit and their work, alone and 
together. For four years past the 
American Unitarian Association has 
refused officially to recognize the Con- 
ference. It has avoided all official con- 
nection with the Conference. T'wo 
years ago the western agent of the 
Association declined to preach the 
opening sermon before the annual 
meeting of the Conference, though 
most cordially invited to doso. At the 
close of the National Conference last 
autumn, in Philadelphia, the Council 
of* that body saw fit to drop the 
name of the Western Conference 
secretary from the western commiittee 
on fellowship, though the names of 
their respective secretaries were put up- 
on the committees of all the other sec- 
tions. Mr. Hosmer was himself in 
sympathy with the position of the 

estern Conference. Its basis of fel- 


lowship was his basis and that of his 
church; and while for this attitude the 
Conference was under fire and made to 
bear reproach, he could not serve upon 
the managing Board of the mother or- 
ganization who wasthus persistently dis- 
owning her own child. He desired to be 
of the larger fellowship and to recog- 
nize the parent organization. His 
church had annually made some contri- 
bution to the A. U. A. in expression of 
this. He himself would come to its 
meetings whenever he was able; but 
he could not seem to endorse the pres- 
ent policy and attitude of the Associa- 
tion by serving upon its governing 
Board. He was present as a delegate 
of the Western Conference. It did not 
comport with the dignity of that body 
to beg the votes of delegates present, 
or to ask the election of any man of the 
Conference. Whatever was done 
must be done freely. But there is one 
man, said Mr. Hosmer, who more than 
any any other to-day, stands in close re- 
lation toa very large number of our 
western churches, who by his own 
record of service, and by his present 
position, is a fit person to be put upon 
this Board, and whose election thereon 
would be a sign of friendly recognition, 
and do more to restore sympathy and 
right relations than that of any other 
man among usin the West, and that 
man is John R, Effinger, of Chicago; 
but action upon this name must come 
from you who are here, not from us of 
the West. Rev. E. B. Payne, of Leo- 
minster, rose and placed Mr. Effinger’s 
name in nomination; Rev. E. H. Hall, 
of Cambridge, seconded the nomination 
in an earnest and most kindly appeal to 
the house. If there was one name par- 
ticularly acceptable to a large number 
of Western friends, he thought it but a 
just and liberal policy to recognize it. 
Rev. M. J. Savage, after explaining 
his own views, as held by him for some 
time past, even prior to the Cincinnati 
meeting in 1886, that the Western Con- 
ference should cease executive functions, 
urged the election of Mr. Efhnger as, 
under the present circumstances, the 
magnanimous as well as just thing to 
do. Rev. S.J. Barrows did not think 
any man should be put upon the Board 
as the secretary of any organization, 
and favored Mr. Hosmer’s name for 
this reason. Rev. George Batchelor 
rose to explain why, when western 
agent of the A. U. A., he had declined 
the invitation to preach the sermon be- 
fore the Western Conference. There 
appeared to be two parties in the West, 
and it seemed wise to him to avoid rec- 
ognizing either. Rev. J. Ll. Jones 
said that the Western Conference was 
represented at this meeting neither to 
threaten or to beg, but that it was a 
part of the Unitarian movement in 
America. Thetwo delegates present 
represented thirty-nine societies that 
the past year had expended an aggre- 
gate of $5000.00 in the missionary work, 
represented at the Chicago headquarters 
and this organization of churches had 
no sympathetic means of communica- 
tion with the A. U. A., at the present 
time. If it was an accepted policy East 
to make a line of cleavage in the West, 
it would be found that that line would 
extend East as well as West, it would 
cut through the heart of Boston as 
through that of Chicago, and the Wes- 
tern Conference would be Western only 
in name. Rev. David Utter opposed 
the election of . Ap fiinger on the 
charge that he was a partyman. Rev. 
Mr. Grindall Reynolds reiterated the 
statement, heretofore made by him that 
the A. U. A. has not withdrawn its 
fellowship from the Western Con- 
ference, but that the Conference had 
put itself outside the limits of the A. U. 
A. The motion to proceed to the 
balloting was repassed at this point, to 
the exclusion of several who were des- 
iring to speak. The result was as 
follows: 

Dr. Thomas L. Eliot received 2333 
Rev. John R. Effinger, 121; Rev F. L. 


Hosmer, 6. This large minority vote |. 


was significant, in view of the usual 
elections at the annual meetings of the 
A. U.A. It is not to be understood 
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that all those voting for the Secretary 
of the Western Conference occupy, for 
themselves, individually the basis of the 
Conference touching religious fellow. 
ship or for themselves approve that 
basis; but it is to be understood that 
they recognize the Western Conference 
as a constituent part of the Unitarian 
movement in this country and that an 
organization of such character and claim 
should be recognized in the action and 
policy of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Rev. Grindall Reynolds read his in- 
teresting and detailed annual report, 
which will be printed in full in the 
association’s annual pamphlet. The re- 
port of Mrs, J. W. Andrews, as Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Auxiliary, was 
postponed until the evening meeting 
when it was listened to by a most at- 
tentive audience. Its large, friendly 
and inclusive spirit struck the chords 
of a true fellowship of faith, and it was 
one of the most helpful words of the 
week. 

We have dwelt at such length upon 
the business meeting of Tuesday that 
we must leave all reports of other meet- 
ings, sure that they will have record in 
the ampler pages of the Christian 
Register ; and we have done this be- 
cause, to many readers of Uniry, 
the meeting of Tuesday morning will 
have a special interest in its relation to 
the West. H. 


MEN AND THING. 


NEBRASKA is working vigorously to amend 
the State constitution with a prohibition clause, 


THe New York correspondent to one of our 


y liberal my says the recent evangelizing 


efforts of Mr. Moody in thatcity did not begin 
to have the effect. produced by the series of 
Lenten discourses given by Phillips Brooks in 
Triniyt Church. 

THE Advance, commenting on a remark 
made of Edison to the effect that association 
with him tended to develop men rapidly, and 
that in his atmosphere is an inspiration that 
works wonders, adds that every minister 
should be an Edison. 


Mrs. MArtTHA N. McKay, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., recently addressed the congregation of 
Plymouth Church in that city, on Sunday 
evening. Under the title of “ Experimental 
Utopias,” she gave a comprehensive review of 
the attempts which have been made to intro. 
duce new social systems in America. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, of Cain- 
bridge, ison the Chautauqua programme for 
1890. He will speak on “ The Aristocracy of 
the Dollar,” “ Literature as a Profession,” and 
“ How to Study History.” Theodore Roose- 
velt will also speak on “Civil Service Re- 
form,” and Helen Campbell on “The Cause 
of the Working Women.” 


THE greatest American poet, if he is such, 
Walt Whitman, stands in much higher regard 
in England than among his own countrymen, 
who are more perplexed than pleased over 
this high praise bestowed on the author of 
“ Leaves of Grass.”’ Tennyson is the latest 
authority quoted as assigning our good, grey 
poet the very highest rank among bis kind. 


THE Jesuitical principle which justifies the 
means by the end, enters with deplorable fre- 
quency into the work of public administration. 
It is said that the Louisiana Lottery Company 
will seek a renewal of its charter from the As- 
sembly that meets in May, on the basis of a 
license fee of $500,000 a year, to be devoted to 
the school fund and the work of public charity. 


SENOR CASTELAR hasa plan for the Colum. 
bian celebration, which is to have the vessels 
taking part in the great naval review, at New 
York, to assemble at Genoa, Columbus’ birth- 
place, and fire salutes to his memory; then 
sail on to Palos, from which port he departed 
on his wonderful voyage, from thence to San 
Salvador where he landed, and then to Hamp- 
ton Roads. 


THe author of Ten Times One says that 
where the young men of fifty years ago, con- 
nected with our colleges, were bestowing most 
of their time on the study of literature and its 
methods of expression, the young men of to- 
day are turning their attention seriously [0 
questions of social progress and reform. The 
twentieth century will, he thinks, make this 
eg address itself largely to moral prob- 
lems, and “ will not be satisfied without intro- 
ducing high motives into its legislation and 
social economies.” 


A young friend of ours, still in his student 
days at one of our Western Universities, his 
heart and mind occupied with struggling d¢ 
sires to know the truth and act in his be- 
hest, has put his thoughts into shape in the 
following lines, which he entitles “My Creed. 


‘*T live to think and feel and act 

In the highest way I know; 

I try to have no doubt or fear 

To reap from what I sow. 

My ‘creed ” is, Faith in noble life, 

My “doctrine ” is, “ Be kind and true;” 
I live to work the answer out 

To the question “ what to do,” 
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LOVE'S PUNISHMENT, 


Once a heart was mine, 

Loving, true and all my own; 

But other gifts than that one heart alone, 
| had: beauty and wealth and fair renown. 

I only cared to shine 

That the great world might see. 

Love wearied me, ase 
Yet never made reproach nor moan, 


Now I stand alone, 

Helpless and sad. Wealth is fled, 
Beauty and Fame, There's nothing left, I said, 
And sore and hungry turned to Love instead; 

But Love had also flown; 

The gift which held the worth 

Of all the earth 
Was lost. Love too was dead. 

—Celia P, Woolley, 


LEISURE HOURS. 

The customary definition of leisure 
would be that portion of our lives not 
devoted to the four ste gua‘non, eat- 
ing, sleeping, rearing young and: pro- 
viding the wherewithal therefor. To 
the barbarian this would be sufficiently 
accurate; to us it is lacking. We have 
other wants, less immanently real, but 
not less necessary. The gratification of 
esthetic tastes, the building up of char- 
acter, the rounding out of the fulness 
of the spiritual life, we regard as needs. 
Nor less essential than these is the per- 
fecting of the physical man. If the 
making ourselves useful to our fellows 
is the great problem of life to be 
demonstrated by each in his own way, 
after his own methods, the prolonga- 
tion of that usefulness through the 
maximum of longevity is its indisputa- 
ble corollary. Besides, right thinking 
without a healthy body and _ brain, 
though by no means impossible, be- 
comes needlessly difficult and decreases 
efficiency by just so much. 

From this point of view, our leisure 
hours fade away to nothing. Even 
the cessation of mental labor after long 
continued strain, is no more the taking 
of leisure than the lying fallow of a 
field is idleness when greater future 
results are bound to follow. In fine, 
to those who, with Dean Stanley hold, 
“Our leisure hours are of most import- 
ance. Working hours are very im- 
portant; but our tastes, habits and 
character are formed by the way in 
which we employ our leisure,” the 
question becomes not what to do rather 
than do nothing; but what succession 
or rotation shall be given our mental 
crops to secure the highest results. We 
may conclude that for such as these 
leisure in its proper sense is unknown. 

But to those others who have be- 
come a part of our body politic, who, 
by reason of changed environment, ill- 
understood conditions of living, un- 
trained or badly trained habits of body 
and mind, view leisure in its ordinary 
sense, not as a means to an end, but 
rather an end in itself, not the concern 
of the race, but a selfish matter to be 


thrown away if inclination lies in that } 


direction, how shall we address our- 
selves? 

It would seem to us as if three mu- 
tually-assistant and quite unconflicting 
propositions for expending the coin 
of leisure from the exchecquer of time 
commend themselves to the thoughtful. 
first, since through bodily health all 
things become possible, since a free 
people ought to be happy, since all 
work and no play makes Jack not only 
dull but besotted, innocent and whole- 
some physical recreations (note the idea 
of re-create in that word) stimulating 
all kinds and conditions and both sexes 
of mankind to healthful activity and to 
friendly emulation, based on geograph- 
ical or even on denominational lines or 
otherwise, should be encouraged. The 
summer half holidays, the lessening of 
the number of hours devoted to wage 
earning give the leisure; is there not a 
vast field for private benevolence in 
founding free gymnasiums with athletic 
grounds attached, with all proper ap- 
pliances and. material for games of 
Strength and skill, both in and out of 
doors, placed where every one, rich or 
poor, can enjoy them? Our colleges 

ave set a wholesome example in this 
regard, but their leaven works slowly 


to leaven the whole lump. In them 
athletics have practically annihilated 
hazing. Will not such a measure as 
this similarly eliminate deeds of force 
and violence? 

Secondly, because we are a free 
people, dependent upon nothing but 
the good sense of our citizens for the 
maintenance of our institutions, some- 
thing should be done to stimulate every 
inhabitant of the country to a healthy 
interest in politics and ecenomics. It 
may here be properly suggested that 
the way to do this lies, as Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon recently pointed out in 
Lhe Forum, not in the inculcation of 
partisanship among our people, but in 
so propagating habits of independent 
political thinking that the so-called 
practical politicians, who now make 
this government a cacocracy, may find 
it to be to their selfish interest (since in 
that manner alone can they be led to 
act) either to propose sound measures, 
or, better, to make away in good part 
with the faulty laws and preposterous 
systems now used to split the ears of 
groundlings—in either event to their 
own final undoing. This sort of edu- 
cation, like the other, can not be taught 
even in an elementary way in our 
schools and falls properly within the 
period of maturity. 

Here again let private munificence 
build, in connection with the gymna- 
siums spoken of above, lyceums with 
common rooms, lecture halls; oppor- 
tunities for founding libraries, possibly 
work rooms and so on, where men of 
eminence, publicists of reputation, polit- 
ical economists, sociologists and other 
men of approved science can propagate 
sound habits of thinking. Giving 
politics and politico-economics the first 
place by no means precludes the num- 
berless activities bound to spring up 
around such a centre of intellectual 
stimulation. Frem debates on the 
science of government, and lectures on 
the constitution will necessarily arise 
the functions of which our Unity clubs 
to-day are the organs. 

And finally, bearing in mind the fact 
that free thought in politics is always 
an educational prelude to free thought 
in religion; and that in providing for 
the employment of the leisure hours of 
the working day we have left unutilized 
the leisure so frequently misused of the 
Sunday, can not our projected lyceums 
arrange for ethical instruction on the 
first day of the week as a natural con- 
comitant of the sociological training of 
of the other six? 

Providing thus congruously for the 
body, the state and the conscience, have 
we not erected the ideal church of the 
future? And that a church wherein 
the clergyman, as in the earlier days of 
our commonwealths, leads the laity and, 
at last, without deception? 

WALLACE RICE, 


THE sanctions of virtue and wisdom 
are, therefore, all the time increasing, 
and above all they are all the time in- 
creasing for the mass of mankind. It 
must be reiterated over and over again, 
that it is the greatest of all delusions to 
suppose that we can make what we call 
gains without meeting with attendant 
ills. The added power which mankind 
has won within a century or two brings 
with it all the peril of the alternative 
which has been described for each of us 
and for our society. We take the new 
powers and opportunities at the peril of 
correctly understanding them and using 
them. If the masses are to take the 
social power, they will have to look to 
themselves how they use it. No revo- 
lution in social order has ever been 
brought about by the oppression, or 
folly, or wickedness of the rulers. If 
such things as that could cause revolu- 
tion there would be little else but revo- 
lution in history. Revolutions have 
been caused by holding out hopes of 
bliss which the ruling powers were not 
able to bring to pass. Democracy will 
take power subject to the same ‘one A 
it must wield power under the same 
conditions, So far it has ‘beer lavish 
with its promises, and has had no re- 
sponsibility, because it has only been 


applied in new countries where there 
were no hard social problems. It has, 
in general, promised not that men 
should have more: chances, but that 
they should realize greater fulfillment 
of what their hearts desire with less 
need of study, training and cot 
hold that that is the very opposite o 
the truth, and that all the new social 
movements, including democratic polit- 
cal institutions, demand, and demand 
especially of the maasses, painstaking 
knowledge, philosophical power and 
labor far beyond what has ever hitherto 
been necessary. The reason for this 
opinion is in the fact that the latest so- 
cial movements have issued in increase 
of social power, and that all such in- 
crease involves an alternative which 
can be successfully solved only by ad- 
ded mental and moral power, and by 
more work.— W. G. Sumner. 


Gorrespondence, 


DrarR Unity:—What a big heart 
you have, capacious and well filled with 
good things, among which is, not least, 
a hope for all the sons of men; but 
how you contrive to get in Henry 
Drummond as a preacher of righteous- 
ness having hope for the race and the 
individual man is, to the writer, a great 
surprise. Drummond in his “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World” intro- 
duces us to three kingdoms, the in- 
organic, the organic and the spiritual; 
the inorganic is dead to the organic, and 
the organic is dead to the spiritual, and 
the lower can in no way nor by any 
possibility ascend to the plane above it, 
and this because it is dead. The in- 
organic can rise to the organic only by 
being seized upon by a power from 
above that controls it, and the organic 
can never rise to-the spiritual only by a 
spiritual force let down from above. 
Thus he says, “ The natural man re- 
mains a natural man until a spiritual 
life from without seizes upon hin, re- 
generates him, changes him into a 
spiritual man; man is a moral animal 
and can arrive at great natural beauty, 
can be good and true, pure and benevo- 
lent, but this is simply to obey the law 
of his nature, the law of his flesh, and 
no progress along that line can pro- 
ject him into the spiritual kingdom,” 
Again he says, “ In dealing with a man 
of fine moral character, we are dealing 
with the highest achievement of the 
organic world or kingdom.” There is 
no spiritual life; the man who is only 
“ good and true, pure and benevolent,” 
is simply dead to the spiritual world 
above him. Now if all this is true, 
where is the room for exhorting a man 
to a higher and spiritual life; what 
good to send missionaries to the heathen 
since he is absolutely dead to spiritual 
truth? Where, in the view of this D. 
D., is the room for the pulpit as a 
spiritual help to the natural man, since 
being dead he has no power of appre- 
hension of spiritual truth? What use 
to send a man to attend a course of 
lectures on mathematics if he was 
simply dead to all mathematical truths; 
or to paint the colors of a landscape for 
a man absolutely color blind? Must 
not Christ, in view of these teachings 
of Drummond, have made a mistake in 
addressing Himself to men just as 
though they had power to understand, 
and of practicing alse His spiritual teach- 
ings; or indeed were Histeachings only 
of simple moral beauty adapted to the 
organic life and the natural man, or are 
we to suppose that a “power from 
without” suddenly seized upon his 
listeners and lifted them ~xolens 
volens into the spiritual kingdom, that 
his spiritual teachings might be under- 
stood? The explanation of the North- 
field address at the Moody School is 
that the address was to men who “had 
been seized upon” of the higher and 
spiritual life, and so could understand 
“ the Spectrum of Love” which your 
correspondent, M.-H. G., sets forth in 
Unity of May 3d, and which she, 
Drummond, taught, was to be worked 
into the life and character. This ad- 
dress and its teachings were doubtless 


all your correspondent claims for them; 
the only trouble about them is that, 
according to the author, the natural 
man unregenerate, is dead and cannot 
comprehend spiritual truth, being as 
yet at the best only the highest produc- 
tion of the organic world. Again he 
says of the results of this spiritual king- 
dom Christ came to set up, “The utter- 
ance of the Founder is, that the num- 
ber of the organisms to be included in 
it is comparatively small,” and quotes 
the word of Jesus that “many are 
called but few chosen.” He adds that 
“the characteristics of the new society 
(of the spiritual) is to be its selectness,” 
the edt#te of humanity, seized upon, 
lifted up. Asa consolation for this in- 
calculable loss of the possibilities of spi- 
ritual life, he goes on to say that in the 
Kingdoms of Nature below us, as seen 
in the waste of pollen and seed, wherein 
uncountable millions of possibilities of 
life have failed; so it is with the possi- 
bilities of the spiritual. “ Some mineral 
gets into the vegetable, some vegetable 
into the animal, some animal into the 
human, some human into the spiritual, 
form above form, kingdom above king- 
dom, and quantity decreases as quality 
increases.’ Now if this doctrine is 
true I submit we had best forget Armin- 
ius and Wesley, throw overboard 
Channing and Parker, take John Calvin 
for our patron saint, rebaptize the 
Westminster Confession, nail it to the 
mast as Farragut did his flag, aud steer 
the Ship of Humanity out into the 
darkness, cherishing such hope as we 
can that some how we will get in with 
the “select few,” though for the mass 
of men this deepening darkness leads 
tono morning light. B. M. 


Epiror or Unitry:—Inasmuch as 
the introduction of the Western matter 
into the recent annual meeting of the 
A. U. A. is likely to lead to further 
discussion of it, and to a good deal of 
serious reflection upon it during the 
coming year, itis no more than fair to 
announce at once that an amendment 
to the first article of the by-laws of the 
association will be proposed at the next 
annual meeting. It will be seen that 
the proposed amendment preserves the 
term “ Pure Christianity,” but proceeds 
to a definition of that general ex- 
pression—a definition which is in fer- 
fect accord with all our platform talk, 
and which, if it be accepted, will make 
us all-one again. 

The amendment to be proposed will 
cause the article to read as follows: 

“ The object of the American Unita- 
rian Association shall be to diffuse the 
knowledge and promote the interests of 
pure Christianity—an object which we 
hold to be identical with all earnest en- 
deavor to establish truth, righteousness 
and love in the world. All Unitarians, 


-and also all other persons under what- 


ever name, who are in general sym- 
pathy with our purposes and practical 
aims, are invited to unite and co-operate 
with the association.” 

EpWARD B. PAYNE. 


In place of old material idolatry we 
erect a new idolatry of words and 
phrases. Our duty is no longer to be 
true, and honest, and brave, and self- 
denying, and pure; but to be exact in 
our formulas, to hold accurately some 
nice and curious proposition, to place 
damnation in straying a hair’s breadth 
from some symbol which exults in be- 
ing unintelligible, and salvation in the 
skill with which the mind can balance 
itself for some intellectual tight-rope. 


—Froude. 


THE true church of Christ consists 
not of those who agree together upon 
any speculative creed, but comprises all 
“good men of whatever creed or no 
creed. The day has gone by for set- 
ting up doctrines of that class as stand- 
ards by which to determine any man’s 
Christian state, or as proofs or disproofs 
of any soul’s salvation.— George Put- 
nam, LD. 


THERE is in the world but one work 
worthy of a man, the production of a 
truth, to which we devote ourselves 
and in which we believe.— 7 azze. 
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MEASURES OF OHUROH SUOOESS. 


READ BEFORE THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 
AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, MAY, 15890, 


nY REV. F, L, MOSMER, 

Measures of Church Success; or the 
standard and point of view from which 
we are to measure success or failure in 
religious effort and work: You will 
allow me to disclaim any special fitness 
and all authority to speak to you on 
this subject. ‘Though it was one of my 
own suggesting its assignment to an- 
other would have pleased me more. 
But it surely is a subject of interest and 
practical concern to us all as workers in 
the religious field, whether we be min- 
isters or fellow-workers with our min- 
ister in the common aims and objects of 
our particular church and in the larger 
fellowship of our associated churches. 
It is a subject that must often have 
been brought home to you all in your 
observation and experience, as it has 
been brought home to me. Some years 
ago 1 was for a 
town where for nearly a generation a 
liberal church had been maintained. 
During that time from the older resi- 
dents within and without that church I 
heard occasional mention of its first 
minister, and always in such terms as 
led me to feel that that ministry had left 
a deposit of abiding influence in the 
lives of those whom it had touched. 
Later there had followed this man one 
who lifted the church into a temporary 
popularity such as it had not before and 
probably has not since had, But the 
influence of this munistry, in all the 
deeper forces of life, seemed to me 
evanescent in comparison with the for- 
mer, and though nearer in time it was 
less fresh in memory and was mention- 
ed with less of manifested love and re- 
gard. To me, a stranger to both these 
earlier periods in the history of that 
church and to the men referred to, it 
seemed as if, in comparison, the second 
period was a season of greater leafage 
but of fewer blossoms and less of 
ripened fruit. It brought home to me 
the thought involved in my _ present 
theme. A few summers ago, while 
doing a bit of travel across the ocean, 
I had a chance introduction to a clergy- 
man whose field of labor was near by, 
while we were both waiting at a rail- 
way station for the coming train. An 
arch-bishop of the Establishment could 
not have been mofe clerical in appear- 
ance than this dissenting minister. He 
informed me, with rather too evident 
self-complacency and satisfaction, that 
his church was made up of the “ best 
society ” of his town, and more to the 
same effect which | should rather have 
heard from other lips than his on so 
short an acquaintance; and then, having 
apparently exhausted his material for 
impressing me with a sense of the high 
circle in which he lived and moved and 
had his being, he disappeared into his 
compartment on arrival of the train. 
I thought of the anecdote of the little 
child who, after the clergyman’s call, 
asked his mother: “ Was that God, 
Mamma?” Sleek, self-satisfied, and 
eminently respectable, “ best society,” 
—lI pr | not help saying to myself. 
Yes, there are different measures of 
church success, of ministerial success, 
of success in religious effort and work. 
Not long ago, in conversation with a 
woman of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence, allusion was incidentally made 
to one of the most widely adver- 
tised and popularly known preachers 
in the land; and in reply to my quali- 
fied tribute to the man’s methods and 
real influence, she said, with some 
warmth of emphasis: ‘ Well, I calla 
man a successful preacher who can 
draw a crowded house every Sunday 
and whose sermon is printed in the 
newspapers over the land next ap 
This was before those remarkable dis- 
courses from Rome and Athens and 
Jerusalem were given to the public, to 
the admiration of the credulous and the 
amusement of the wise. There was 
certainly truth in this woman’s remark; 
but again there came home to me this 
thought of success in religious effort 


while resident in a 


and work, and the points of view from | 


which such success is measured, Is not the 
matter worth an hour’s serious thought 
and discussion in a religious conference, 
—to the possible strengthening of our 
finer aims, and to the possible comfort 
of some of our hearts in the work that 
is often difficult and whose best results 
often escape our immediate outlook and 
the hasty judgment which in every age 
of the world, as in Jesus’ time, is ex- 
pressed in the ready cry of * Lo, here! 
Lo, there!” 

Measures of Success: Yes, there 
are measures of success, according to 
the points of view from which we 
judge. It is soindeed in all callings 
and pursuits, is it not? ‘It is so with in- 
dividuals, it is so with organizations of 
individuals. In both cases there are 
successes that cover defeat, and there 
are defeats that mean success, according 
as the higher aim and _ purpose are sac- 
rificed or steadily maintained. Not 
least is this so in all religious undertak- 
ing and effort,—in a minister’s work 
and in that of achurch. Fora church 
presents various aspects and gathers to 
itself a diversity of interests. It is pri- 
marily an association of men and wo- 
men for moral and spiritual ends; but 
like all organizations it has also its sec- 
ular side. It isa religious and it is a 
business organization; and in both these 
aspects it has demands to meet and ends 
to secure. It is the center of more or 
less charitable activity. It is a social 
center. Ina large and inclusive way 
it is, or should be, an educational center. 
It gathers to itself a variety of instru- 
mentality. By its union in worship, 
by its appeal to devout sentiment and 
the profounder sympathies of our com- 
mon nature, by its quickening of men’s 
more serious thought, by its molding 
of motive and desire to finer forms, by 
bringing to bear the testimony of a 
common experience and a common 
hope, by the recognition of a life in 
common and the shaping of the social 
order into some image of the soul’s 
fairer vision and ideal,—by all these 
helps the church exists for that higher 
culture which crowns all our special 
and partial cultures in what Phillips 
Brooks recently spoke of as the “ ful- 
filled” man and woman, It exists not 
only for itself or those whom it imme- 
diately gathers. It can never be wholly 
a private organization and be a church. 
It exists also for the community wherein 
itis. It exists, in widening circles, for 
all human good; for truth is one, and 
love and justice and right are in essence 
one, the world over. But this human 
good in the large it will best serve by 
the value and fineness of its more im- 
mediate service,—its ministry to the 
finer forces of the lives that it directly 
touches for good. These will be its mes- 
sengers, the bearers of its grace and 
truth,—its seed of new plantings with- 
out the fold. 

Now success may be measured from 
any one of these various aspects of a 
church, according to the point of view 
we for the moment take. For example, 
that church isto be counted successful 
as a commercial or business corporation 
whose revenues from its sittings equal 
or,still better, greatly exceed its annual 
expenses, leaving no troublesome defic- 
its to be provided for at the end of the 
year. That church is a social success, 
as social success is commonly reckoned, 
which gathers the local fashion and 
wealth within its Sunday doors; of 
which it will be said to the stranger 
coming to the town, “ There’s where 
you want to go if you want to get into 
‘society,’ increase the number of your 
patrons, your patients and your clients; 
the ‘best society’ is most represented 
in that congregation.” That church 
is @ success as a purveyor to public 
entertainment, which surpasses all oth- 
ers in the quality of its music, has 
the finest choir and organist in the 
place, and can give the best sacred con- 
cert on the Sunday. That church is a 
success as a charitable association,whose 
annual contributions to the local and 
outside charities and missions far exceed 
those of other churches. That church 
is a success as a distinctively religious 


organization, a society for moral and 
spiritual ends, whose influence counts 
steadily for the growth of its members 
in moral and spiritual culture and its 
expression in character and the life; 
whose influence also is recognized to 
the same end in the community at 
large. 

There are churches that combine 
these partial successes in one large and 
full success, There are churches also 
whose success in some of these partial 
aspects is at the expense of success in 
others. None of these aspects is to be 
ignored or counted as a thing indiffer- 
ent. Itis desirable that a church have 
means to live, and ample means, and 
that it live within its means. Prompt 
business methods here are desirable as 
in every organization. For lack of 
these the higher activities of a church 
are often straitened. It is of value too 
to have in a congregation individuals 
and families well-known and recog- 
nized in the community; to have the 
“best society,” if only it be really the 
best, and not mere gilt and veneer. It 
is of value to have fine music, if only it 
do not, in opening the ears of the con- 
gregation, shut their lips to that fittest 
of all expression in the united worship, 
—the praise of the people’s hearts out 
of their own mouths in the jubilant 
chant and hymn. The Sunday service 
must interest or it cannot impress for 
good, It must entertain, but it must 
do more and strenuously aim to do 
more, or it takes its place with less se- 
rious agencies, the opera, or the play, 
or even the circus it may be, and loses 
its distinctive claim. I remember upon 
a minister’s face once the look of pain, 
lighted by his humorous sense of the 
meant tribute, when a person said to 
him after a service that had touched 
many minds and hearts, “ I’ve been 
very much entertained by your sermon 
this morning!” Alas! he had been 
preaching in the hope to profit and not 
simply to please. Nor, again, are the 
practical charities of. a church to be 
lightly esteemed; but, be they few or 
many, the church in its ideal is some- 
thing more than an organized charity, 
in which field it has to-day agencies 
more efficient and of wider scope. 

When in a broad way we have rec- 
ognized all these aspects that mark a 
church’s life, we can hardly hesitate 
where the emphasis is to be laid. It is 
not primarily upon the church as a 
financially self-supporting or more than 
self-supporting corporation, nor yet as 
an eminently respectable social circle 
or company, nor yet as a purveyor to 
popular entertainment, nor yet as sim- 
ply a form of charity organization,— 
no, not here; but upon the church as a 
center of spiritual culture, the quick- 
ener of forces that make for character 
and nobler living, the educator of 
thought and faith, the standard-bearer 
of an ever-growing ideal of life. What 


a church exists for takes precedence of. 
how it shall exist, or whether it shall 


exist at all or not; and by its accom- 
plishment from this point of view of its 
higher aim and end is its true success or 
failure to be measured. For it is mat- 
ter of common observation that many 
a religious movement has suffered in its 
deeper purpose and aim under pressure 
of the popularity which it has coveted 
and achieved ; losing depth and intensity 
in the spread of its flow, the gradual 
victim of influences and motives which 
it has called to its aid, but which it can 
no longer hold in check or control, but 
is carried on by them with little respect 
to its once purposed goal. And man 

a religious movement apparently pra 
and obscure has sent out its quiet and 
steady rills of influence, like the little 
water-courses that seam the waving 
fields and meadows, lost to sight by the 
quickened grain and grasses that close 
over them. Dr. Bartol—a name held in 
exceptional reverence by all who have 
seen the prophet or read his word— 
once expressed himself as thankful that 
he had escaped being a popular preach- 
er. From his lips the words will sug- 
gest their finer interpretation,—not of 
contempt of majorities, but of the dan- 
ger that lurks in the tendency to make 


them the test of truth or the criterion 
of success in the finer issues of thought 
and faith. For success of this sort has 
its peril, and tests both pulpit and pew. 
Have we not observed men in the pul- 
pit and on the platform whose Ries 
quality has perceptibly suffered through 
a certain intoxication from this sort of 
success? They have slowly, perhaps 
sometimes deliberately, but oftener 
doubtless unconsciously, lowered their 
aim and ideal under its pressure. The 
same thing finds illustration in politics 
and the church. We see individuals 
and combinations of individuals setting 
out with some sense of a high purpose 
and mission, but gradually losing sight 
of their end and ideal to sail by the 
breath of present popular favor, and 
with whom numbers come to be the 
supreme argument, and a passing suc- 
cess the justification for any and every 
expedient. And just now, it seems to 
me, we need nothing else so much, 
whether in State or Church, as men 
who can take up the higher task of ed- 
ucating the popular mind and conscience 
and heart, rather than follow with the 
multitude; wise and conscientious states- 
men above shrewd politicians, religious 
teachers in pulpit and pew above mere 
Aonatniantianel propagandists and 
whippers-in; men who can discern 
that all sacrifice of higher aim and pur- 
pose to secure a near and seeming tri- 
umph carries in it after exposure and 
defeat; who have vision to see the 
truth so finely expressed by Lowell in 
his tribute to Abraham Lincoln: 
“Some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, ® 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: 
Ile knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide.” 

It is always to be borne in mind that 
there are two measures of influence. 
The one is by surface, the other by 
depth. You may reach a hundred or 
a thousand people and touch them par- 
tially, and very partially, by your word 
or act; and you may reach but the 
hundred or the ten, and touch them 
very deeply and so impress upon them 
what you value and love, that they in 
widening circles will be farther com- 
munications of the best in you. In the 
latter case the amount of influence is 
not less, and it may be vastly more, 
though it is sure to be less obvious at 
once and on the surface. So it is of 
individuals, so it is of organized effort 
and action. So it is of a church. 
There is'a depth of influence as well as 
a surface of influence that goes from 
pulpit and pew, a quality as well as a 
quantity that is felt from both. The 
first consideration, therefore, of a relig- 
ous society is not numbers to influ- 
ence,—many local conditions may act 
to determine this,—but the kind of in- 
fluence it will exert. None of our 
churches can be indifferent to numbers. 
We seek to reach and to influence men. 
But all honor to that church which, in 
the preaching of its pulpit and in the 
intelligent co-operation of its, pews, is 
most solicitous to help the higher life 
of those whom it does gather, be they 
few or many, and to lift the level of 
thought and faith in the community at 
large! It is easier to make the average 
man or woman a Methodist or a Bap- 
tist, or even a Unitarian after the pat- 
tern of the little girl of whom Mr. 
Herford once told us in this confer- 
ence, the burden of whose song was,— 


“My name is Mary Ann, 
I'ma Unitari-an"—  ... 


easier, I say, to make the average man 
or woman a partisan of some sect or 
other than to make them, in aim and 
spirit, of the school of Jesus; easier to 
make them “ Christians ” by label than 
to make them Christ-like; as it is 
easier to make a man a Democrat or 4 
Republican by party than to make him 
a good citizen and patriot. Yet all dis- 
cerning persons will agree that in all 
these instances the second accomplish- 
ment involves the vastly higher result, 
as it certainly starts from the vastly — 
higher ideal. And it may well be — 
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questioned whether in much of current 
church effort the higher ideal be not 
let down and lost in the lower; whether 
‘n the motives appealed to and in the 
‘ncentives used to awaken interest, the 
larger end be not obscured and often 
thwarted by the very methods and ma- 
chinery employed to secure it. There 
is power in organization. Uniforms 
have a charm for most people, and uni- 
forms can be made of a name. But 
not all who join in the street parade are 
celebrating the memories of the day, 
or emulating in their personal lives the 
virtues of the hero or saint commemo- 
rated. Not all the boys and men who 
follow along with the engine go to 
put out the fire. And not all the 
people, young or old, who make the 
outward following of many a showy 
church, or are marshalled into the 
membership of the much multiplied as- 
sociated organizations of almost every 
conceivable name to-day, are there 
from religious motive or conviction, or 
indeed from any motive deeper than 
the fashion of the hour and the follow- 
ing with the crowd. It is matter for 
serious reflection whether all this ex- 
ternalism of appeal to enlist religious 
interest to-day does not carry within it 
a weakness fatal to the best spiritual 
results; whether in the working for 
immediate effects rather than along 
longer lines there be not a false em- 
phasis given in religion, with lessened 
accomplishment for good in the end. 
For I have observed this: that for the 
most part and as a rule what people 
get from a church,—yes, and what they 
give to it for good—depends upon the 
motives by which they are drawn to it. 
If these motives be chiefly commercial, 
they get and they give but little of 
spiritual strength and help. If these 
motives be really extraneous to the 
proper purpose and end of the church 
as an educator of morals and faith, they 
are little advanced therein by associa- 
tion with it and do little to advance it 
therein. I have in mind a church, not 
of our own fellowship, which made 
haste to secure the services of the pro- 
fessional soprano who had just then 
come to the town. And the good 
minister said to me that he would 
“ preach the gospel” to as many as the 
new singer would draw, and the more 
the better. And so he did, in his way; 
and the congregations increased, espe- 
cially in the evening, to the satisfaction 
of minister and trustees and church. 
But the responses to the collection 
boxes were not remunerative; and when 
the chureh, unable to bear the financial 
strain longer, let go the professional 
singer, the motive. of the numerical in- 
crease was very observable as the ac- 
cessions ebbed away in search of free 
concerts elsewhere. I use the illustra- 
tion, one of many and varied illustra- 
tions in mind, not of course in misap- 
preciation of music as an aid to our 
united devotion and thought. But that 
church is weak as a religious force in a 
community, whatever strength it may 
have otherwise, which does not stand 
primarily for a gospel of ideas and 
ideals and keep these to the front, to 
the growth of thought and faith and 
the gain of character and life. 

There are departments in human life 
wherein the demand precedes and pro- 
duces the supply. But in its higher 
interests, for the most part, the reverse 
is the rule. The supply must precede 
and educate the demand. All higher 
literature, art,’ science, religion, must 
largely create the appreciation which is 
to welcome and adopt them. Amid 
the multiplied sales of whole sets of 
Emerson to-day oné thinks of the long 
time that little edition of his first essays 
was in leaving the publisher’s shelves. 
Millet has a whole school of disciples 
to-day and his “Angelus” is counted 
one of the great works of modern art; 
but he had first to reveal to the com- 
mon eye the interest that hides in the 
toil and privation of the peasant life he 
loved to paint. If Darwin had died a 
decade earlier, Westminster Abbey 
. would hardly have been ready to_re- 
ceive his ashes among her immortal 
dead. So it is, and no less so, in mat- 
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ters of religious thought and faith. 
Christianity is now the religion of the 
leading nations and has belted the 
globe with its missions. But there is a 
Christianity within Christianity that has 
not yet belted the globe, has not yet 
become the accepted faith and practice 
of any considerable portion of any 
nation, or indeed of any city or smallest 
village therein. The real religion of 
Jesus is in the minority and always will] 
be; for it is the religion of personal 
consecration to an ever-growing ideal 
of character and life. And the church 
that would lift the standard of this 
ideal, by whatever name it call itself 
and of whatever fellowship it nomin- 
ally be, will never be the church of the 
majority. It will have to travel for the 
most part a lonely road, clearing the 
woods and making the rough places 
smooth as it goes along. It will have 
always to 
“mingle in the harder strife 
For truths which men receive not now.” 

It will need intelligent minds and warm 
and brave hearts, not easily wearied in 
well-doing and, like the faithful of all 
ages, seeing the promise while yet far 
off. Yet theirs shall be the joy of all 
joy, the joy that comes of a noble ideal 
steadfastly held, of a life lost to self and 
found in high service. And what is 
this but saying that they who would 
set themselves to this high task must 
work for the most part in a large faith 
and along long lines, in the knowledge 
that the germs of thought and _ finer 
faith require time to root and ripen, 
that all our spiritual gains are growths, 


more seed for new plantings, and that 
in the final review the measure of suc- 
cess is not to be found in any possible 
tabulation of ecclesiastical statistics, but 
in whatsoever of deeper influence has 
been set in motion for the strengthen- 
ing and uplifting of human lives. 
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William Cullen Bryant. By John Bigelow, 
Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

W hen one has read the life of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant there is some doubt 
as to whether it is the poet or the 
journalist with whom he has become 
acquainted; certain it is that had he 
written notone line of poetry Bryant 
would still be worthy his place among 
men of letters. Of course posterity 
will know him directly through his 
writings by means of his small volume 
of poems; but who can estimate the in- 
fluence upon that posterity, of the daily 
writings of an honest man during one 
of the most critical periods of history? 
The life of such a man rounding out 
his eighty-four years, with strength 
and vigar a type of perfect man- 
hood, with no blot morally or phys- 


oung or old, who read of him. 

The life of Bryant in the American 
Men of Letters Series does him ample 
justice. We get the full round figure, 
not only of the poet and journalist, but 
of the man. The author, John Bige- 


years on the Evening Post, makes his 
readers feel that his work was a labor 
of love, and so it should be, for who so 
fit to write a man’s biography as one of 
his lovers? The only poet with whom 
Bryant can, with any degree of justice 
be compared is Wordsworth. There is 
however, this great difference between 
Bryant and Wordsworth, the latter 
sees a flower and immediately arise 


“Thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears.” 


He “sees into the life of things” and 
feels 
* * * ° A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean and living air, 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man.” 


Wordsworth turns towards nature 
and repeats faithfully what she tells 
him and his story is always the same 
for 


light— 
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that the harvests of character are ever- | 


ically must be an inspiration to all, 


low, associated with Bryant for many. 


“Tumult and peace, the darkness and the. 


Are all like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face.” 

Bryant finds that nature speaks a 
various language, and that language is 
in sympathy with the mood in which 
he goes to her, if full of joy and glad- 
ness so is everything about him. 


“'There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen 
bewer, 

There’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 
There’s a smile on the fruit, and a smile o 


the flower, ’ 
Anda laugh from the brook that runs to the 
sea,’ 


If the mood be a troubled or sad one 
she will eventually calm and console, 
“steal away its bitterness,” but not 
until he has found in her a reflection of 
his own sadness. In the poem “ The 
Waning Moon,” nature at first seems 
to confirm the distrust in which he goes 
to her 


“Oh, hopes and wishes vainly dear 
How in your very strength you die.” 


Even as “heaven’s everlasting watch- 
ers” soon shall see the waning moon 
blotted from her place, but as “Nature 
never did betray the heart that loved 
her’ comfort comes at last, and 
* Soon a new and tender light 

From out thy darkened orb shall beam, 
And broaden till it shines all night 

On glistening dew and glimmering stream,” 

He feels full of trust and hope; the 
thought of death comes, and lo, as if 
let fall from heaven in answer to that 
trust is the fringed gentian. He feels 
sad and mournful, trouble has come 
near him and the self-same days that 
bring the gentian which comes 


“When woods are bare and birds are flown,” 


are “the melancholy days,” “the sad- 
dest of the year,” but again in different 
mood even the winter days have 


‘Splendors beyond what gorgeous summer 
knows, 
Or autumn with his many fruits.” 


He is often a poet of moods, not al- 
ways of prophetic vision. 

As was said above it will be Bryant, 
the poet, whom future generations will 
read,—perhaps, will sof read, but will 
find upon the library shelves, for Bry- 
ant will never become a popular poet. 
He will always remain the poet of the 
student and of the lover of nature; not 
the nature lover who loves only the 
beautiful landscape, but who feels na- 
ture to be more than a panorama or a 
show. None paints more faithfully the 
landscape, but except in a few poems 
such as “The Summer Wind” and 
“The Wind and the Stream,” Bryant 
writes not to paint a picture but to 
point a moral. Certain it is that all of 
his important poems were forced from 
him by deep feeling. No strong emo- 
tion, no important event in his iife but 
has its poem to commemorate it. 

Why Bryant with his wonderful 
verse and descriptive powers added to 
his comforting and strengthening trust, 
does not move men and inspire the 
world, is due, in part, to the fact that 
he treats never of the one absorbing 
topic to humanity; the soul, and its 
loves and hates, and also to the fact 
that there is wanting the true spirit of 
the seer or prophet who sees things as 
they are. Something wanting also 
which makes the true servant of the 
Lord—* Though he slay me yet will I 
trust in him.” 


The Work of the Ministry. Lectures given 
to the Meadville Theological School, June, 
1889. By Rev. W.P. Tilden. Geo. H. Ellis, 
Boston, 1890, 

No book from Mr, Tilden, however 
good, could ge be as good as the 
man himself, These, therefore, who 
read these lectures, but have never 
known the man, miss a great deal. We 
can imagine how his presence gave em- 
phasis to his lightest words as they were 
spoken to divinity students in Meadville; 
how the very tones of his voice went 
home to their hearts; how his gracious 
manner, his cordial salutation, his earn- 
est listening to them, must have impress- 
ed them and left a beautiful memory of 
the venerable preacher never to be ef- 
faced. As long ago as when Mr, Til- 
den was settled in Walpole,N.H.—now 
nearly forty years—a country boy lis- 
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tening to him got his first impulse to- 
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a. 
ward the profession so well discrimina- 
ted and eulogized in this book. 

“ Father Tilden” was seventy-nine 
years old when these lectures were 
given. Yet see how broad in thought, 
how mellow im tone! No hard and 
fast lines here, dogmatic or ritualistic, 
but large recognition of the Unitarian 
liberty wherein we have been made 
free. His conception of Christianity is 
so large that if men accept it, nothing 
good for mun can be left out of it. Ac- 
cordingly the ministry of Christianity 
means nothing less or other than the 
aim to lift men up to a higher plane of 
life. “ A ministry that should limit it- 
self to the teachings of Jesus would 
hardly be Christian.” “ Here we join 
hands with all the workers for humanity 
the world over,—all that ever increasing 
company, under whatever name, Social 
Science, Ethical Culture,Moral Reform, 
Christian Socialism,—all who are min- 
istering to the poor and needy, all eve- 
rywhere, of every name and shade of 
faith, or of no name, but who without 
avowed faith save indoing good to the 
world while in it,—all these the liberal 
minister will draw into the circle of his 
thought, his study, his fellowship, 
knowing that from all something may 
be learned for the enlargement of his 
conception of atrue Christian ministry, 
and of the variety of methods ‘that 
may be adopted for the building up 
of the kingdom of God.” 

Of all who would restrict the Chris- 
tian name to those who call themselves 
such; or would make it symbolize cer- 
tain doctrines not agreed to by all,rath- 
er than the human, helpful, Christ-like 
spirit, he says: ‘How little they 
know of the real genius and spirit of 
Christianity who use the name to /im/t 
rather than to include, who do not see 
that it stands for all good under whatever 
name or flag!” Of “those who are 
really with us in spirit, but who do not 
choose to sail under the Christian flag, 
we will show them that to our thought 
our flag is inclusive of all good service 
to humanity; that we love it and keep 
it flying because it stands for all the best 
things we know, because it is the most 
inclusive flag that tloats over the sea of 
our common humanity, because with 
us it stands not for dogma, but spirit, 
the spirit of him who gave himself to 
unite the world in the service of God 
and man.” 

Surely, if Christianity had always 
and everywhere meant this,—not the 
compulsory saying of “ Lord, Lord,” 
but the doing, or trying to do, the di- 
vine will, it would long since have been. 
— by all good men. 

uch in these lectures is plain talk 
from personal experience in the minis- 
try,—as far as possible removed from 
the style of the merely professional in- 
structor. Mr. Tilden’s frank illustra- 
tions drawn from({life must have given 
point to his utterances. And all the 
a | through, the counsel is so sensible 
and the feeling is so hopeful, that even 
men a good piece this side of their di- 
vinity school days, may well find pleas- 
ure and profit in going over the whole 
course in company with our greatly be- 
loved coworker and friend. Ben 


A Holiday in Summer Lands. By Julia New- 
ell Jackson, Chicago, A.C. McClurg & Co. 
Price $1.00, 

To anticipate vacation days, Mrs. 
Julia Newell Jackson’s little book on a 
“ Little Holiday in Summer Lands,” is 
an interesting reminder of pleasure en- 
joyed and a suggestion of pleasures 
possible. The southerners have long 
ago learned the economy of northern 
summers, the northerners are beginning 
to learn to profit by the possibilities of 
southern winters. These pages of 
Mrs. Jackson’s, describing a trip to 
Cuba and home by the way of Vera 
Cruz and Mexico, has special interest to 
the present writer, who was permitted 
to study the quaint life of Havanna and 
to look down into the Yumuri Valley, 
one of the famous views of the world, 
in the very days during which the notes 
were taken for this volume. To one 
who has been there, it seems well writ- 
ten. The verbal “ Kodac” seems to 
have worked well. Ritts 
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itual life, spiritual communications, modern 
spiritualism. The Sunday School Teachers’ 
Union continued the discussion of the previous 
monthly meeting, onthe value of the Bible in 
the Sunday School. 

—Anniversary week has been, if possible, 
more eloquent, emphatic and useful than the 
great religious week of last year. The 
weather was mostly fine. Visitors from the 
West, the far est, the South, and from 
Europe, were frequently met in all the assem- 
bly halls. Some ladies and gentlemen, whose 
gift of persuasive oratory are admitted on both 
sides of the Atlantic, made nearly or quite 
a score of addresses during the few festival 
days. A settled conviction of readiness for 
advance seemed to prevail. Rev. A. J. Gor- 
den, minister of the steady Old South Church, 
attended the meeting of the Universalists, and 
told the audience that he appreciated the great 
value of the denomination of Murray and 
Ballou, and the good it has given to all sects. 
The Unitarian ministers seemed abreast of the 
Free Religions both in leadership and in essay 
and discussion. As Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, who atthe Liberal Festival represented 
in his brief speech his uncle, Octavius B., said, 
those ministers “all havea liberal bark, though 
some still have a conservative bite.” 

—The most popular banquet no doubt was 
that of the Women’s Free Suffrage Associa- 
tion, in Music Hall. Short, crisp speeches 
were eagerly listened to, victories were 
hailed, suggestions of future work received 
with welcome and applause. The banquet of 
the A, U. A. was stately, elegant, refined, as 
befitted that angust body. If the tread of that 
organfzation is heavy in its forward step. 
Some persons doubt if it would move on so 
fast as it does without the aid of the pressing 
ranks of younger leagues. Some think it 
makes for needed ballast in times of reform 
hurricanes. At any rate, many of its members 
are feelers, grasping in every direction, food 
for its weighty body and stimulus for its im- 
pressible conscience. Mrs, Chant and Mrs. 
Spencer and Mrs. Livermore were attrac. 
sures filling to overflowing every day King’s 
chapel and Tremont Temple. Many contri- 
butions toour various liberal causes were made 
Several public invitations were given to con- 
tribute to the Parker Memorial Fund of Chi- 
cago. It was announced that a gilt of $10,- 
000 had just been made to the James Freeman 
Clark Fund, of Meadville. 

Humbolt, Ia,— Mary ‘'W. Garfield writes: 
We, who did not attend the meeting of the 
Western Conference, had a large share of 
the spirit of it passed on to us by our min. 
ister, Rev. Marion Murdock, who preached 
last Sunday on “ Theodore Parker and the 
Western Work.” The morning was _ not 
pleasant, and consequently ine audience not 
large, but it was a rare occasion to those 
present. The sermon was able and earnest. 
The speaker reviewed the life of Parker, and 
then made a most eloquent plea for the West- 
ern Conference, a conference which merits 
all its many able friends claim for it. Miss 
Murdock stated that she desired to raise 
twenty-five dollars for the Parker Memorial 
contribution to the W. U. C. Endowment 
Fund, We are not a rich society and twenty. 
five dollars is a goodly sum for us, A col- 
lection was taken after the sermon and thirty 
dollars were raised, five dollars more than 
the sum asked for. We felt better for the 
giving, better for the sermon, better for our 
minister’s attendance at the Conference. 
—The Humboldt minister made good use of 
the Sunday after Conference,and set a good 
example for others who are not in the habit 
of thus enriching their own congregations. 
In this way the May Anniversary becomes a 
source of inspiration and help to all the 
parishes from which none can afford to stay 
away. Make note of it brother, sister, 


Western Unitarian Conference.— The treas 
urer of the Conference has received the fol 
lowing sums on expenses for ‘90-91: 


N. M. Mann, Omaha, annual member- 


SHIP 2.222202 ee ew eeescces eoeeceee $ 100 
Mrs. T. H. Stone, Kalamazoo, annual 
RENEE. céceenccces coeccdeses I 0O 
Mrs. C. M. Stone, Kalamazoo, annual 
SO uns dpagadedidiin wee I 00 
Mrs. F. M. Loveday, Chicago, life 
CUGRGTUID. cc cinece cans ties ccess - 25 oo 
Mrs. F. C. Loomis, Chicago, life 
PP einsinnd wa cadeaeeteec= 25 00 
Unitarian Society, Germantown, Pa. 52 so 
Miss Kate T. Norris, Milwaukee,Wis. 5 00 
Fred. E Smith, Greeley, Col........ I 00 
Miss Phillips, Kalamazoo........... 1 OO 
Church at Kalamazoo...........-..- 5 00 
$117 50 


We thank all our friends for last year’s 
contributions. The above is a good start on 
present year. We trust our friends east and 
west will keep sending in, without direct 
solicitation on the part of the undersigned, 

YRON LEONARD, 
' Treasurer. 


Decorah, Iowa.— The Decorah papers bring 
us reports of interesting Memorial day exer- 
ciseson May 30. The oration was by Rev. S. 
S. Hunting. From the able and eloquent ad- 
dress of Bro. Hunting, we select the follow- 
ing vigorous —— “In this country it is 
mutually suicidal for capital and labor to be 
in confliet. Capital is invested labor, and la. 
bor is active capital. Theoretically they are 
equal before the law, and if they are not actu- 


ally so, they will be when the people know 
how to make just laws and instruct their rep- 
resentatives to ake them. The oppressions 
of monopolies will be overthrown, Sixty-five 
millions of people whose laborers are all free- 
men! In no other country is the wife of the 
laboring man so near his equal under the law. 
Give her the ballot which she has a right to 
claim for herself, and she will be the peer of 
her husband in civil rights. We paid a great 
price for this citizenship of every native born 
and naturalized person, and not till the legal 
restrictions which hedge in and hamper wo- 
man’s activity are removed, will the new na 
tion appear in all its possible grandeur.” 


Sheffield, 111.— A Memorial Service in honor 
of Rev. Judson Fisher, was held in the Uni- 
terian Church, Sheffield, on Sunday June 1, 
The Church was made beautiful with flowers, 
and the tributes of affection to the departed 
friend and minister made the occaBion a 
deeply impressive one. Hearty responses 
came from pews and pulpit. After appro 
priate readings and singing, brief addresses 
were given by A. Morrasy, S. L. Pervier, L. 
J. Duncan, Chester Covell and John R. Effin 
rer. 

The following resolutions were passed by 
rising vote. 

Resolved: That in the passing on to the 
higher life of Rev. Judson Fisher, our dear 
brother, friend and former Pastor, each mem 
ber of this society feels a personal sorrow. 
Yet greater than our sorrow at his death is 
our gratitude for his life, simple, noble, true, 
proving by example as well as precept that 
“devotion to the highest excellencies is devo- 
tion to God.” 

Resolved: That to the loyal and faithful sons 
who made life so precious to him, we extend 
our heartfelt and tearful sympathy, believing 
that the dear Father will sustain, comfort and 
sooth them in their great loneliness. 


Judson Pisher’s Funeral.—An Alton paper 
thus alludes to the impressive occasion: “ In 
perfect keeping with the simplicity of the 
man was the spirit of the services attendant 
upon the burial of the Rev. Judson Fisher. 
The readings of Mr. Learned, who had been 
requested many years ago to conduct the ser- 
vices, were brief but deeply sympathetic and 
characteristic. A few sentences from scrip- 
ture, some favorite poetic selections of Mr. 
Fisher’s choice, including Whittier’s “ Eter 
nal Goodness,” a tender and pathetic prayer, 
and two musical selections of exquisite rend- 
ering, completed the services. 

“At the grave the air was filled with the 
songs of birds and the inspiring hush of new 
bursting life as the mortal dust was returned 
to the bosom of mother nature and was over- 
laid by the tender, white beauty of May flow- 
ers, And the closing thought was that ‘The 
grave itself is but a covered bridge leading 
from light to light through a_ brief dark 
ness,’” 

Rochester, N. Y.—The “Jewish Tidings 
Supplement,” published in Rachester, May 
2, gives a sympathetic account of thie “ Roch- 
ester Ethical Club,” and its work, Speaking 
of the subjects that are to come up for dis 
cussion, it says: “These intelligent ladies 
are concededly capable of coping with varied 
subjects, and able to take all true folitics tor 
their province and to survey the American 
field between the breakfast and dinner hour. 
Man, proud man, dressed in a little brief 
authority—for his supremacy is weakened if 
not doomed, has taken years to study these 
questions, and has not settled them yet. 
There can be no doubt that on some of these 
topics the opinions of experienced women are 
likely to be very valuable.” Yes, that is 
exactly it. And it is one of the cheering 
signs of the times that in so many depart- 
ments of thought and work the opinions of 
experienced women are coming to the front. 
Mrs. M. T. L. Gannett is president of the 
Rochester club, 


Monroe, Wis.— Memorial services were held 
in the Universalist Church on Sunday, May 
25. The G.A.R., the W. R. C. and the City 
Guards, attended church in uniform. The 
occasion is reported as one of unusual interest, 
Both at Monroe and Brodhead the work pro- 
gresses encouragingly under the joint pasto- 
rate of Mr, and Mrs. Sprague. The Brod. 
head papers report a recent successful Opera 
House meeting, with sermon by Mr. Sprague, 
and in announcing the services of the follow- 
ing Sunday evening, uses the following words: 
“Tt is hoped that as many as are interested in 
bringing in a better thought to the darkened 
vision of men, and those who find not satis- 
faction in the teachings of the old theology, 
will attend these Sunday evening sermons and 
listen and judge for themselves.’ 


Chicago.— At the meeting of the Women’s 
Unitarian Association at Hinsdale, the asso 
ciation voted, in consideration of the practical] 
difficulties in the way of co-operative work 
among the Unitarian churches of Chicago, to 
disband. On motion of Mrs. Wilkinson the 
directors of the Women’s Conference were 
requested to arrange some meetings during 
the coming winter to take the place of those 
of the association. The meeting at Hinsdale 
was a pleasant social affair with box lunch, 
After the business the ladies were taken to 
drive through the village, now in its lovely 
dress of spring green. A vote of thanks was 
extended the Hinsdale society tor its hospit- 
ality. ' 

Salem, —Rev. H. H. Brown, late of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,is in charge of the First 
Unitarian Society of Salem. He sends us his 
calendar for the month of June. The top and 
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bottom margins of the four pages are enriched 
with suggestive sentences from John, Jesus, 
Parker, Channing, Emerson, Robertson, 
Whittier, Chadwick. The “ Article of Union,’ 
is as follows: “In the love of truth and in 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, we, whose names 
are hereunto appended, unite for the wor- 
shiping with the service of man.” All persons 
statedly worshiping with the society and con- 
tributing to its funds, shall be entitled to mem- 
bership, on subscribing their names to the 
Articles of Union. 


Menomonie, Wis.— The Mabel Tainter 
Memorial Building, now approaching com. 
pletion, will be formally opened Thursday 
evening, July 3. The summer session of the 
Wisconsin Conference will begin on the fol- 
lowing morning and continue through July 
6, The members of the Unitarian Society of 
Menomonie offer the hospitality of their 
homes to delegates and friends who can be in 
attendance. All who can come are requested 
to send their names to Mrs, M. S. Messenger, 
that the necessary arrangements may, as far 
as possible, be perfected in advance. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all. 

Hobart, Ind.— We are indebted to our cor- 
respondent, Grace Rifenburg, for the follow- 
ing: Emerson’s eighty-seventh anniversary 
was observed by the Unitarian church at 
Hobart, Ind. Rev. T. G. Milsted preached a 
memorial sermon and quoted Emerson’s poe. 
try from memory for forty-five minutes, un- 
der the heads of Creation, God, Nature, Death, 
and Immortality. At the close of the service 
a fine crayon portrait of Emerson was un- 
veiled. The picture was presented to the 
Church by Mr. P. S. Gristy. 

Geneseo, Nll.—Sunday, May 25, was an in. 
teresting day in the Unitarian Church. It was 
the occasion of dedicating two flags purchased 
by the Sunday-school, and in connection with 
this patriotic service was the annual Flower 
Festival, always an inspiring and delightful 
day in a parish with so spirited a Sunday- 
school as that of Geneseo, The interest of 
the double service was enhanced by the pres- 
ence of the G. A. R., post. ; 

Toledo, Ohio.—A late Toledo daily devotes 
nearly two columns to a paper on Ezra Stiles 
Gannett, read before the adult class of the 
Church of Our Father, by Mrs. Rosa L., 
Legur. The paper is most interesting, show- 
ing close and sympathetic reading of the 
memoir of his father by Wm. C. Gannett. 

Wichita, Kansas.— We have received a num- 
ber of copies of especially prepared lesson pa- 
pers for the Sunday School at Wichita, show- 
ing the great carefulness and industry of the 
minister, Napoleon S. Hoagland, in this 
important branch of the parish work, 


HE Estey OrGAN Co, 
have been in business 
50 years. Suppose they 

have sold one fiftieth of their 
that 


they received for each organ 


organs each year, and 


sold the first year one cent; 
for those sold the second year 
two cents each; the third year 
four cents each, and so doub- 
ling the price each year, they 
would have now received in all 


*$208,847,054,43 3,378.50. 


(The arithmetician who figured this 
states that if Adam and Eve had 
undertaken to count this large number, 
working day and night, at the rate of 
500 each minute, until Cain and Abel 
were ten years old, and they had then 
helped to count up to the present time, 
counting together 1,000 every minute, 
it would yet take over 500,000 years to 
complete the job.) 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer's Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEBKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, cincatior tie: 
ee 


Wonder of bookmaking. 


YOLOPADIA BRITANNI 


Ninth Edition (the Very Latest), in 25 Volumes, Superior 
Binding, Full Gilt Back, for 


$36.60. 


We offer a limited number of sets of this valuable work at the 
above price. This is an accurate reprint of the Latest Edinburgh Edition, 
without abridgement. We call special attention to the strength and dura- 


bility of the binding. 


Volume One is now ready for delivery, and we will be able to supply 
about four volumes a month, completing the entire set in November next. 
The volumes are not to be paid for until delivered. To appreciate this 
bargain you should call at our store at an early date. 


A KEMARKKABLE PROPOSITION. 


Vol. I. for 60 cents! 


And this without any pledge from you to purchase the remaining volumes. 


That you may satisfy yourselves and your families of the great value 
of this work and the inducement that we are offering you, we will supply 
you with Volume One, (a $4.00 book) for 60 cents—without any pledge 
from you to take the remaining volumes—and will give you ten days to 
decide upon accepting our proposition. 

We guarantee the remaining 24 volumes to be the same in style and 
quality as Volume One, and will supply the same at $1.50 per volume. 


S.A.MAXWHELL & CO., 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
134-186 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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| Bh Home. 


HELPS TO HIGH LIVING. 


Sun. —Aspire toward perfection, but recog- 
nize an imperfection. 
Mon. —The universe is kept by God, an ever- 


lasting school, 
Tues. —Truth is everywhere 
to apprehend it. 
Wed. —Live in this boundless universe as 
fresh observers. 
Thurs.—We must earn what we would have. 


waiting for us 


Fri. —God reaches us good things with our 
own hands. 
Sat. —Always trying to do better to-day 
than yesterday. 
W. ke. Alger. 
TWILIGHT-LAND. 


Here we are in twilight land; 
Creakety-creak, 

Rocking chairs to every hand 
Sway and swing and squeak; 

Here is neither park nor street; 

Bare are the little twinkle feet: 
White are the gowns and loose 

No place here for ball or bat, 

No need now for coat or hat, 
None for stockings or shoes. 


The little children in twilight-land 
Are still as mice, 
And the story-teller must understand 
She’s to tell each story twice. 
The crickets chirp, the stars’ eyes wink ; 
Perhaps the man in the moon may think 
Them saucy in their play ; 
But, whatever is heard or said or done, 
Each sleepy, weary little one 
Gets rested for next day. 


For the pillow is white in twilight-land 
And white the bed, 

And the tender, loving mother’s hand 
Is laid on the drowsiest head. 

And list the tune she hums and sings, 

As with soft creak the rocker swings, 
How far away it seems! 

That tune—that lullaby—ah, me!— 

They are leaving twilight-land, you see, 
For the stiller land of dreams. 

-— Pouth’s Companion. 


A DOG STORY. 
Although we do not own a single 
dog, yet there are often as many as six 
in our house, and grandpapa, is rarely 


seen Rg at least four 
following him. Nearly all the dogs in 


the a know grandpapa and the stray 
ones always find a friend in him. 

Some have luxurious homes, where 
they are fed on cakes and cream, but 
they seem to prefer a bone and a crust 
with grandpapa and his two little beau- 
ty boys. It is almost impossible to 
walk across our sitting room without 
stepping on a dog or a baby. Two 
or three dogs may generally be seen 
stretched on the warm fur rug in front 
of the open fire, for there they love to 
lie and be caressed or often teased, by 
the babies; but they are good- natured, 
well-behaved dogs, and would consider 
it quite beneath their dignity to eae 
or fight. 

There is Peter, a sharp, thin little 
mongrel cur, who barks at every body, 
but never bites; Tramp, a lazy dog, 
who 1s well named; Wiggler, the hap- 
py, who constantly wiggles and wags 
his tail; Toby, the pug; Carlo, dear 
old Carlo, the big, black, silky-coated 
Newfoundland, favorite of all, and 
Bangs, the little Scotch terrier, the 
special patron and protector of the 
baby. 

When Bangs is around we always 
know baby is safe, for he guards him 
most zealously and will let nothing 
harm him. When baby takes his mid- 
day nap, Bangs sits bolt upright beside 
the little cot, on the alert, and suspicious 
of every footfall. 

At night he sleeps inthe hall, and 
we often hear him perambulating be- 
tween our room and grandpapa’s. Oc- 
casjonally he lies at the foot of grand- 
pap a’s bed, but ever since baby came, 
Bangs has been his most devoted and 
faithful friend. 

When baby has a cracker or ginger- 
snap, he always shares it with Bangs, 
and when he takes an airing, Bangs 
runs beside the little carriage, blinking, 
wagging his tail, and giving vent to 
his delight in short, happy barks, look- 
ing up, from time to time, with an air 
of proprietorship, as much as to say to 
every one he meets, “ Don’t you wish 
this was your baby 2” 

If, as sometimes happens, Bangs is 


with his paw until some one opens it 
and lets himin. When baby hears him 
scratching, he points, earnestly and in 
the most solemn tone, s says, “ Bangs.” 
That was one of the first words he 
learned to say. Carlo is Leslie’s spec- 
ial favorite; he lets him pull his tail 
and ears, and ride on his back without 
a murmur or growl. One day, a lady, 
wearing an Astrachan cloak, called. 
Leslie went up to her, and putting his 
hand upon the cloak, said, “ Is ’iss oo, 
Carlo?” 
We had a little black kitty fora while, 
but unfortunately she and the dogs did 
not agree, therefore we had to give her 
to Harry Brown. M. R. I 
JAPANESE OUSTOMS. 
The Japanese do numberless things 
which seem very ridiculous to our way 
of thinking. The cows wear bells on 
their tails instead of on their necks, 
and the horse stands in his stable with 
his head from the stall, and when he 
is brought out, the rider mounts him 
from the right. When acquaintances 
meet, each tenderly shakes his own 
hand ;-people write down the page, and 
they kneel at dinner; the tailor sews 
from him; the carpenter planes toward 
him; the teeth of the saw and the 
thread of the screw run in the opposite 
direction to ours, and their locks turn 
to the left; the blacksmith pulls the 
bellows with his foot, and the cooper 
holds the tub with his toes; house con- 
tractors begin to build from the roof, 
and gardens are watered from a little 
pail with a wooden spoon.— 7he Chris- 
tian Leader. 
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Obe Rewgst Books, 


All books sent to UNITY str for: review will be prompty 
acknowledged under this heading, and all that seem to 
be of special interest to the readers of Uniry will re. 


ceive further notice, Any book in print will be mailed 


on -.ceipt of price, by the publishers of Unity 
Cuarces H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 

The Work of the Ministry. By Rev. W. P. 
Tilden. Boston: Geo, H. Ellis. Cloth, 
16mo, pp. 186, $1.00, 

Eleusis. A Poem. Chicago: Privately 
printed. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 138. 

Edward Burton. By Henry Wood. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: S. A. 
Maxwell & Co. Cloth, 16mo,pp.299. Price, 


$1.25. 

The Merry Chanter. By Frank R. Stock- 
ton. New York: The Century Co. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 192. Price, 50 cts. 


Midnight Talks at the Club. Reported by 
Amos K. Fiske. New York: Fords, How. 
ard & Hulbert. Chicago: S.A. Maxwell & 
Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 304, $1.00. 


BABY CARRIAGES | 


I makeas qpecialty of manufactur. 
ing Baby Carriages to sell direct 
to private parties, You can, 
therefore, do better = me wban 
with a dealer. 


Delivered Free of Charge 


=~ to all tsin the Unitei o 
FA Send forl 3 RAISE cen 


62 bs Chbour lybourn = Bridngo. ar 


A Novel and Attractive Entertainment 


FOR CHURCHES, LODGES, ETC. 


The Japanese Wedding in 
High Life. 


Can make from 850,00 to 8200.00 every time. Full 
directions, inclcding costumes furnished at quick 
notice, and rented for ®5.00, parties ordering paying 
express charges, For further information address 


Miss CARRIE KNEER, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Corresponding Sec’y of Japanese Committee. 


PRACTICAL PIETY. 


Sermons oF Faeroe LLOYD JONES, Sub- 

cts; The Economies of Religion, Bread 
on Ideas, Present Sanctities, The Claims 
of the Children, New Paper Edition, limited to 1,000 
copies, at 10 cents, one dozen copies mailed for $1.00. 
Order promptly, as the book is not electrotyped and no 
more will be printed. Cloth edition 3ocenis, Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


THE FORSYTH COMBINATION a 


RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 


is far superior to anything of the kind now in use, Beau- 
tiful new designs for Rug Embroidery patterns. Big in- 
ducements to agents, Catalogue and price list sent free. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 


**Ex-Mayor Daniel F. Beatty, of 
Beatty’s Celebrated Organs an 
Pianos, has returned home frean 4 
tour Around the World.’’—News, 


BEATTY’S ORGANS, 


Ouly $35; Pianos $130. _ 
Warranted ten (10) years, ~ 


THE FORSYTH MEF’G CO,, 204 Dearborn st,,Chicago 


The Voice 


Is easily injured —the slightest irritation of 
the throat or larynx at onee affecting its 
tone, flexibility, or power. All efforts to 
sing or speak in public, under such condi- 
tions, become not only painful but danger- 
ous, and should be = strictly avoided until 
every symptom is removed. To effect a 
speedy cure no other medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


The best of anodynes, this preparation r: ap- 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the deli. 
cate organs of speech, and restores the voice 
to its tone and power. No singer or publie 
speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp- 
son, the famous actress, certifies: ‘Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral has been of ve ry great ser- 
vice to me. It improves and strengthens 
the voice, and is always eflective for the 
cure of colds and coughs.” 

“Upon several occasions I have suffered 
from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice. In my profession of an aue 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 
IS a serious matter, but at each attack, I 
have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
hary care, has worked such a 


Magical Effect 


that I have suffered very little inconven- 
ience. I have also used it in my family, with 
excellent results, in coughs, colds, &e.”~— 
Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia. 

“In the spring of 1853, at Portsmouth, Va., 
I was prostrated by a severe attack of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted 
their remedies, and for one year I was not 
able to even articulate a word. By the ad- 
vice of Dr. Shaw L tried Ayer's Cherry Pee- 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
less than one month I could converse easily, 
in a natural tone of voice. I continued to 
improve and have become since a well man. 
I have often recommended the Pectoral, and 
have never Known it to fail.””— George R. 
Lawrence, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. SemBYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


EVERY LADY 


Who sends us 20 OTS. and the names 

and addresses of 10 Lady friends who love 

to read, will receive THE LAD P 
R,a 16-page monthly full of 

Beautiful Pictures, Charming wn 

Fashion Notes, Household 

and Fanc ee etc., "Bie 


; / —_ this aye chance, as oe is 
the best, che t, and 

Ladies’ Tien gat gga 
For 20 cents extra [40 cts. 

in all} we will send you a large 
13x15 inches in size, FASHION 
CATAL OGUE, containing 
over 500 designs—standard mod- 
i erate and extreme —for Ladies’, 
Ail Misses’ and Children ’s Garments. 
Mi) This is the Largest, most Elegant, 
and Reliable Fashion Book pub- 
lished. We make thls liberal offer 
to Introdvce our New and Latest 


"THE LADIES? BAZAN 


230 LaSalle St., Chi 
MENTION THIS PAPER, SEND NOW. 
The above offer is good till Sept. 15th, 1890, only. 
After that 50 cents tor six mogthe, ¢ or $1 per year, 
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All Grades. 


‘s}U9") 10 soIpUT 


8 CUARANTEED AXP 
/o 

anc Vicinity, take title in your name and 
one-half all profit ong experience by investors 
Amounts. Werefer, among others, to Puget Sound 
Smith & “McCargar, Seattle, Washington. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON. 
imited resources. Fortunes made by investin vay 


Get our Catalogue before you buy. 

ONE-HALF THE PROFITS. 
We invest money in Real Estate in Seattle 
see when good prices can be realized. We agree to 
return to N ou the pein al, 8 per cent. interest and 
in Seattle show that they have never failed to realize 
handsomely. Investnents made of Large or Small 
National Bank, Seattle and Guarantee Loan and 
Trust Co. Seattle. Send for full particulars to 
WANTE Ladies or Gents. 
Old reliable house 
Permanent business. Quick sales. 
Valuable Sample Free. Rare 

chance, F, M. Brooks, Secretary, 821 Broadway, N. Y. 
That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city on Puget 
sound is assured. Substantial improvements and un- 

‘or any information address, GAMWE 

ARNER. Investment Bankers, Fairhaven, Wash. 
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BLESSED BE DRUDGERY—A sermon, 
2c, mailed. Charles H, Kerr & Co,, Pub’s, Chicago 


THE INDEPENDENT PULPIT: v orit'gt.co x year 


or 15 centsa copy. Address, J. D. SHAW, Waco,Texas 


Southern Homes. 


LL WHO DESIRE TO 

LEARN about the Great 
PRAIRIE region of WESTERN 
LOUISIANA, near the Gulf, where 
thousands of Northern families have 
happy homes, and besides the staple 
agricultural productions, raise their own 
oranges, figs and other semi-tropical 
fruits, should send for a sample copy of 


“THE AMERICAN” 


A 16 page, bound and trimmed weekly 
paper. 


Subscription $1.00 per year. 


Four weeks only Ten cents. 


Address 


THE AMERICAN, 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


MONTHS’ TOUR 


THROUGH THE 


PACIFIC COAST 


5O cents 50 


NOT BY CARS AND STEAMBOATS, BUT IN THE 
COLUMNS OF 


NE Shoe 


The Creat Illustrated Weekly. 


WEST SHORE is the only illustrated weekly published on the 
Pacific coast. 

WEST SHORE gives graphic pictures of Pacific Coast scenery 
andincidents. 

WEST SHORE contains a mass of valuable inform — m about 
the industries, resources, cities, etc., of the Pacttte coas 

WEST SHORE has an original Wit and Humor Dep antes ont 
equal to the best in the « ountry, 

WEST SHORE has a Woman's Department that every woman 
in the land should read. 

WEST SHORE is copied widely in the leading papers of the 
country. 

WEST SHORE is as bright and full of life and beauty as is the 
Great West, whose literary representative and production tt ts. 

WEST SHORE is 0 rivinal in every feature and has nothing to 
do with syndicates, patents or any other method of dealing out 
literary and pictorial cold victuals. Whenever you buy WEST 


SHORE you get something valuable that can be had nowhere 
else. 


y SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


One Year, - . . a2. » | Three Months, 
Six Months, 2.25 po Ete Copy, 


Trial Subscription, 3 Mos. 50 Cts 


Address WEST SHORE, Portland. Oregon, 
or Spokane Fails, Wash. 


BRAIN WORKERS 


Desk Men& Invalids’ Relief: Health 
& Strength Apparatus & Complete , 
Gymnasium is its name. Positive, per-§ 
manent, Guaranteed. For Child & Athlete, 
Home or Office. The Nerve Tonic. Stamp 
for circ., 40 ills. Book for **An Ideal Com- 
plexion’’—Face, Neck, Arm & Chest devel- 
opment, $1.00. Pror. Jno. E. Down, 

116 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE YANKEE BLAD 


t free, on trial to new subscribers 
Oe weeks for 10 cents. Sample copy 
free to o] list Ag our Se 


readin 
=e s. Hegutar nlf jo Ce Sent 
S 8 seal 
ye El ( ee years for $3 $3.50. 
t undersold. 
amps Ghee. ‘Mention this paper. hao 
POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mas, 
FR F to one and all, 23 Cabinet size Portraits of 
the Presidents of the U, S., from Washington 
to Harrison. Also a Large Combination Box, con‘sin- 
ing 30 Useful Articles that will drive away the Blues, 
Send 30c, to pay the postage, Address 


PUB. AGENCY, 
Circleville, Ohio. 


—— 


has 500,000 readers 
ore | week. 


y; 


ILLUSTRATED STORY PAPERS, ETC, 
20 uaranteed each person that will send us toc 
ilver to have their Name and Address in- 

serted in The Publishers’ Directory. Address 


PUB. AGENCY, 
Circleville, Ohio 


HEL By Harris Poe Johnson, The IDEA as 

REMOTE FROM THE WORLD; its origin 
and extinction. 2000 sold in one day. If not sold in 
your book store, will send it postpaid for 20 cents, Ad- 
dress Clinton F, Zimmerman, Publisher, 230 La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


EYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., offers guaranteed 7 per cent Farm Mort- 
ages, Eleetric and Gas Bonds, Bank and other divi- 
Zend paying stocks. Address us for particulars. East- 
ern Office: 1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 

Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass, 
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Aunoungements, 


Special Clearance Sale of Books for 
Unity Readers. 


We nave on hand a larger stock of the 
books named in this list than we can afford to 
carry over summer, and offer them at these 
special prices for one month only. 

Our offer of UNiry one year with $5.00 
worth of books does not apply to books or- 
dered at these clearance prices. Postage is 
given with each book, but where the aggre. 
gate postage on an order amounts to more 
than 40 cents, customers living within 300 
miles of Chicago will usually save something 
by having the books come by express. The 
most convenient form of remittance is an ex- 
press money order, but postal orders or bank 
drafts are equally safe. Postal notes are no 
safer than currency. 


SERMONS AND LECTURES. 


Twenty-four sermons by Henry W. Bel- 
lows, D. D. Retail $2.00, net $1.50, postage 
15 cents. 

Institute Essays, read before the Ministers’ 
lustitute, Providence, R. I., October, 1879. 
Retail $1.25, net 95 cents, postage 14 cents. 

Essays of James Vila Blake. Retail $1.00, 
net 65 cents, postage g cents. 

Faith and Freedom. 
ford A. Brooke. 
age 10 cents, 

A Daring Faith and Other Sermons. 
John W. Chadwick. Retail $1.00, net 


cents, postage 58 cents. 


24 sermons by Stop. 
Retail $1.50, net $1.10, post- 


By 
75 


Darwinism in Morals and Other Essays. 
By Frances Power Cobbe. (Slightly shelf 
worn.) Retail $2.00, net $1.20, postage to 
cents, 

Martin Luther and’ Other Essays, 
H. Hedge. 


15 cents, 


By F. 
Retail $2.00, net 85 cents, postage 


Sci- 
Re- 


Three Introductory Lectures on the 
ence of Thought. By F. Max Muller. 
tail 75 cents, net 45 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Twenty -five Sermons of 
years. By William J. Potter. 
net $1.40, postage 15 cents. 

My Creed. By Minot J. Savage. 
$1.00, net 7o cents, postage 10 cents. 


Twenty - five 
Retail $2.00, 


Retail 


The Modern Sphinx and some of her Rid. 
dles. By Minot J. Savage, Retail $1.00, net 
70 cents, postage 10 cents, 

Philistinism. By R. Heber Newton. 
tail $1.00, net 75 cents, postage 10 cents, 


Re. 


Essentials and Non-Essentials in Religion. 
By James Freeman Clarke. Retail 50 cents, 
net 40 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Every-Day Religion. By James Freeman 
Clarke. Retail $1.50, net. $1.20, postage 12 
cents, 

Self-Culture. By James Freeman Clarke. 
Retail $1.50, net $1.20, postage 12 cents. 

Ethical Religion. By William M. Salter. 
Retail $1.so, net $1.15, postage 10 cents. 

Freedom and Fellowship in Religion. Ad- 
dresses from the Platform of the Free Relig- 
ious Association. Retail - $1.50, net 65 cents, 
postage 10 cents. 

American Religion. By John Weiss. Re- 
tail $1.50, one copy slightly shelf—worn, at 75 
cents, postage 10 cents. 

Practical Piety. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, postage 2 cents. 

The Faith of Faiths and its Foundations. 
(Former title, “Show Us the Father.) Six 
sermons by Savage, Calthrop, Chadwick, 
Simmons, Gannett and Jones. Retail 50 
cents, net 30 cents, postage § cents, 

The Complete Life. By James H. West. 
Retail 60 cents, net 40 cents, postage 5 cents. 


Rational Theology. By John Milton Wil- 
liams. Retail $1.00, net 60 cents, postage 10 
cen 

+ SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Psychic Life of Micro—Organisms. 
By Alfred Binet. Retail 75 cents, net 45 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 


Religious “Duty. By «Frances Power 
Cobbe: Retail $1.00, net 60 cents, postage 
10 cents. e 

Fundamental Problems. The Method of 
Philosophy as a systematic arrangement of 
knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carus. Retail 
$1.00, net 60 cents, postage 10 cents. 


Studies of Christianity. By James Marti- 
neau. Retail $1.25, net 95 cents, postage 13 
cents. 

Evolution and Christianity. By J. C. F. 
Grumbine. Retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 4 cents. 

The Laws of Heredity. By Geo. William- 
son, M.D. Retail $1.so0, net 65 cents, post- 
age 10 cents. 

Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer. By 
Alexander Winchell, LL. D. Retail $200, 
net $1.40, postage 13 cents. 

Three Phases of Modern Theology. B 
Joseph Henry Allen. Paper, 8vo. Retail 
35 cents, a few copies slightly soiled as to 
cover at 21 cents, postage 4 cents. 

After Dogmatic Theology What? By Giles 
B. Stebbins. Retail 60 cents, net 40 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 

A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Re- 
ligion. By Theodore Parker. Retail $1.50, 
net $1.05, postage 10 cents. 

The Data of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. 
Cloth, retail 60 cents,net 40 cents, postage 7 
cents. 


Education, Mental, Moral and Physical, and 
Progress, its Law and Cause. By Herbert 
Spencer. Cloth, retail 75 cents, net so cents, 
postage 8 cents. 

Our Heredity from God. By E. P. Powell. 
Retail $1.75, net $1.37, postage 13 cents. 


BIBLE CRITICISM, ETC. 

A Study of Primitive Christianity. 
Lewis G. Janes. 
postage 12 cents, 

The New Testament, Noyes’ Translation. 
Retail $1.50, net $1.15, postage 12 cents. 

Hours with the Evangelists. By I. Nichols, 
D. D. Boston, 1867, 2 volumes, retail $3.00, 
only one set at $2.10 net, postage 26 cents. 

A Study of the Pentateuch. By Rufus P. 
Stebbins, D. D. Retail $1.25, net go cents, 
postage 10 cents. 


The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel; Ex- 
ternal Evidences. By Ezra Abbot. Ketail 
75 cents, net So cents, postage 9 cents. 

The Problem of the Fourth Gospel. 
James Freeman Clarke. 
35 cents, postage 4 cents, 


By 
Retail $1.25, net $1.00, 


By 
Retail 50 cents, net 


FICTION. 


Jack's Afire, or The Burton Torch. By 
Florence M. Campbell. Retail $1.00, net 65 
cents, postage 12 cents. 


From Over the Border, or Light on the 
Normal Life of Man. By Benj. G. Smith. 
Retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 7 cents. 

Sunday-school Stories. By Edward E. Hale. 
Retail $1.00, net 50 cents, post-paid. 


Sunday-school Stories for Little Children. 
By Miss Lucretia P. Hale, and Mrs. Bernard 
Whitman, Retail $1.00, net 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

The Gates Ayjar. 
Phelps. 
cents. 

A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. 
Retail 75 cents, net 30 cents, postage 8 cents. 

A Pure Souled Liar. Anonymous. For- 
mer price 50 cents, net 30 cents, postpaid. 

Circumstances Beyond Control. The re. 
markable experience of an unromantic indi- 
vidual witha romantic name. By Luther H., 
Bickford. Retail 30 cents. net 20 cents, post- 
age 3 cents. 

Daily Bread and Other Stories. 
ward E. Hale and Others. 
net 60 cents, postage 8 cents. 


By Elizabeth Stuart 
Retail $1.50, net $1.10, postage 10 


By Ed- 
Retail So cents, 


POEMS. 
Poems of James Vila Blake. 
net 60 cents, postage 8 cents, 


The Sailing of King Olaf and Other Poems. 
By Alice Williams Brotherton, Former price 
$1.00, net 45 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Echoes from the Blarney Stone and Other 
Rhymes. By W.C.R. Cloth, 16mo., hand. 
somely bound, former price $1.00, net 35 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Poems. By Minot ]. Savage. 
net $1.05, postage 6 cents. 

These Degenerate Days. 
age. 
cents. 

The Paradox 
Albert Wilson. 
postage 10 cents, 


The Cabin in the Clearing and Other 
Poems. By Benj. S. Parker. Retail $1.50, 
net go cents, postage 10 cents, 


In Nazareth Town and Other Poems. By 
John W. Chadwick, Retail $1.00, net 70 
cents, postage 5 cents. 

Heart’s Own. Verses by Edwin R. Champ- 
lin. Cloth, gilt top, retail 75 cents, net 25 
cents, postage § cents. 

The Old Farm Home. 
nett. 
cents. 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith, For- 
mer price $1.00, net 44 cents, postage 6 cents, 


Retail $1.00, 


Retail $1.50, 


By Minot J. Sav- 
Retail 50 cents, net 30 cents, postage 4 


and Other Poems. By J. 
Retail $1.25, net 40 cents, 


By Abbie M. Gan- 
Retail 75 cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 


INTELLIGENT people, who are familiar 
with the respective advantages which are 
offered by the several competing railroad 
lines between Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas 
City, and who desire to travel with the ut- 
most speed, safety and comfort, always take 
the popular and reliable Chicago & Alton 
Railroad between these points, and passengers 
going to or coming from the South, via St. 

ouis, or when going to or coming from the 
West, via Kansas City, should insist upon 
having tickets that read over the Chicago & 
Alton. Itis the only road with three com- 
plete and elegantly equipped trains daily be- 
tween Chicago and each of the points named, 
and no railroad managers in América have a 
more intelligent appreciation of the wants of 
the traveling public than do those of the 
famous Chicago & Altons ~* 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 


But One Night Chicago to Denver 

“The Burlington’s Number One” daily 
vestibule express leaves Chicago at 1:00 p. m. 
and arrives at Denver at 6:30 p. m., the next 
day. Quicker time than by any other route. 
Direct connection with this train from Peoria. 
Additional express trains, making as quick 
time as those of any other road, from Chicago, 
St. Louis and Peoria to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, Cheyenne, Denver, 
Atchison, Kansas City, Houston and all points 
West, Northwest and Southwest. 


Itemized Report of the Treasurer of the 
w. Ww. U. CO, 
FROM MAY 14, 1889, TO MAY 6, 1890, 
Churches and Women’s Societies. 


All Souls Church, Chicago 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Women’s Society, Davenport, Iowa 
Auxiliary Branch, Denver, Col...- 
Des Moines, lowa 
Women’s Society, Detroit, Mich... 
“ Duluth, Minn... 
a ee Geneva, III 
Hinsdale, Ill... 
Unity Circle, Humboldt, lowa 
SON FE cn ndnacamskaeen wee 
Keokuk, lowa 
La Porte, Ind 
SG re eee 
Auxiliary Branch, Quincy, II] 
Women’s Society, Rochester, N.Y. 
se a Shetheld, Ill... 
a Sioux City, lowa 
oe - Sioux Falls, Dak. 
*+Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, ; 
{| Auxiliary Branch,Unity Church, 
St. Louis, Mo 


By 


«é «e 


*+$15 00 applied to Annual,Memberships ; 
t | $20 oo to Life Membership, and $30 00 to 
Annual Memberships. 


Other Contributions. 
By Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen 
“ Mrs. H.D. Miller, Geneseo, Ill....- 
Rev. Geo. H. Greer ,Tacoma,Wash. 
Emile Haymann, San Gregori,Cal. 
Mrs. Caroline Metcalf, Milwaukee, 
fy ere ro 
Mrs. Henry Phillips, Ottumwa, la. 
Women’s Industrial Society, Hims- 
dale, (P. Q. M.) 


Collection—Association Meeting. 


§ oO 
5 OO 
I OOo 


5 00 

5 §0 
, 

5 OO 

6 20 


| | $33 70 
Life Membershtp. 
Mrs. A. E. Rouse, St. Louis.........- $10 oO 
Mrs. G. F. Lower, " 


Mrs. J. C. HiILtron, 
Treasurer. 
Statement of Mrs. Richardson, as Delegate. 
Received of Treasurer W. W. U. C...$54 00 
a “« Mr. Hosmer, Cleveland... 10 00 
“ Marion, Ohio 
™ amestown, N. 
a Irs. E. W. Dupee, Chic’o 
“ Mrs. E. A. West,Chicago, 


Paid out—For expenses to Boston and 
return 


Money recetved and expended by the Secretary, 
from May 4, 1889, to May 6, 1890. 
RECEIPTS, 

By cash on hand, May 4, 1889....-...$ 4 51 
“ Contributions and sale of Tracts... 34 15 
“« ‘Treasurer 45 25 
“ Balance 14 


$84 0S 
PAID OUT. 
Ee FO. ccccdacececceonensdénnens $59 19 
FUR cnc cns cnces scesesacesessoes 
* Incidentals 


Total receipts for the year 
“expenditures for the year 


Balance in Treasury 


An UWnequaled Tri- 
ape. 22 agency business 
Siececs nestiun of Mk dee 

Texas, and Mr. 


lady writes: usi 
almostfevery house I visit. Every 
one ee our ~ photo ; 
gra bem, nd were I deaf 
and dumb I 

ra 


-" The man writes; 
“Your magnificent album is the 
greatest of all bargains; the 
erally are wonder. 
struck ore r at sight. The 
ftof over Bl OO.” This is 
gfor. You can make from 
day o 
even 


sfied with 

ts wanted! Any one can be- 

come a successfulagent Extra liberal terms to agents. We pub- 

lish a great variety of Bibles and testaments; also subsemption 

books and periedicals. Agents wanted forall Our agents are 

always successful 4We do the largest business with nts in 

America, and can give value for the money better 

terms than any other firm. culars and terms for all of above 

mailed free. Write at once and see for yourself. Address 
H. HaLLert & Co., Box OOM, PoRTLAND, Marg. 


The National View. 


A Weekly Journal published in the interest 
of the industrial people and the elevation of 
the whole human race, It should be read by 
everybody. 


Sabscription One Dollar a Year in Advance. 


Address . 


LEE CRANDALL, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ALMER’S Pronouncing Dictionary of 2500 musica] 


terms, 25cts. H, R, PALMER, Box 2481, N. Y. 


pPPRICE’s 
CREAM 


BAKING 
PawDER 


OST PERFECT 


Ite superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for inore than a quarter of a —. It is need by 
the United States Government. Kndorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Heulthfal. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alam. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK, OHIOAGO. . ST. LOUIS. 


WORKS OF 


P. J. PROUDHON. 


Translated by Benjy. R. Tucker. 


“ Wonderfully gifted with ingenuity of mind, possessed 
of no little learning, audacious in the extreme, master ofa 
vivacious style even beyond most of his countrymen, 
anil, like most of his countrymen, devoted to sensations, 
Proudhon continued during his life to keep his contem- 
poraries of a revolutionary age in a ferment of excite- 
ment. ‘Thatany one sheuld undertake to translate his 
voluminous writings in this country, at this time, is a 
curiosity of literature, and shows a current of thought, 
somewhere below the surface, which we could scarcely 
suspect.”"—New York Evening Post. 


‘The face which looks out from the page which 
fronts the title-page of this book is that of a powerful 
intellect filled with immense emotion; is that of a seer 
and enthusiast. It is the face of the man who wrote, 


ProrerTy 1s Rospery.”—TZhe Golden Rule. 


Volume lI. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


Or, an Inquiry into the Principle of Right and 
of Government. 


Prefaced by a Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, 
and containing as a frontispiece a Fine Steel Engraving 
of the Author. A systematic, thorough, and radical dis- 
cussion of the institution of property,—its basis, its 
history, its present status, and its destiny,— together 
with a detailed and startling ¢rposé of the crimes which 
it commits and the evils which it engenders. 500 pages 
octavo. 


Price, cloth, $3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 


ee , 


. 
Volume IV. 


System of Economical Contradictions ; 
Or, The Philosophy of Misery. 


This work, one of the most celebrated written by 
Proudhon, and published in a style uniform with that of 
** What is Property?” discusses, in a style as novelas 
»rofound, the problems of Value, Division of bor 

achinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and 
Providence, showing that economic progress is achieved 
by the appearance of a succession of economic forces, 
each of which counteracts the evils developed by its 
predecessor, and then, by developing evils of its own 
necessitates its successor, the process to continue until 
a final force, corrective of the whole, shall establish a 
stable economic equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the 
highest style of the typographic art. 


Price, cloth, $3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 
Beny. K, Tucker, Box 3366, Boston, MAss. 


MOTHER’S PORTFOLIO. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
ROYAL QUARTO, OVER 400 PAGES. 


EXQUISITE DOUBLE LITHOGRAPH COVER. 
siatengerien Methods, Lessons and Nursery Occupations for 


young children. Music, stories, and games. Amuse- 
ment and instruction combined. Post-paid, $2.26. 


rst TERMS A (o E N TS we tapi 


ALICE B.STOCKHAM & CO. Chicago 


be | a ie ae 
nfant nva 

For wedine but a Weclally 
prepared Food, adapted to the 
weakest stomach. 4 sizes cam. 


Pamphletfree. Woolrich 
(on every label), Palmer, Masa 


TAR QUI T Just what you want, Pattern and 
tuff tastrnctone or 12 cents, ddress ‘‘ Home Art,’ 
415 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 


